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BETWEEN GODS AND DEMONS: 
JOSEF WEINHEBER, THE MAN AND THE POET 


BY Fetrx M. WASSERMANN 


ir is significant for Weinheber, the poet and the man, that he gave the title 
Zwischen Gottern und Damonen to the collection of poems he published in 
1938 — the year of the Anschluss — when he reached the zenith of his career 
both in the mastery of his art and in outward success. He would have 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday in 1952, had not an overdose of sleeping 
drugs cut short his life in the last days of the war. Enough time has passed 
to permit us to see, behind the controversial issues of his personal and political 
life, the stature of a man who ranks with George, Hofmannsthal and Rilke 
as one of the masters of German lyrical poetry in our century. 

Whatever Weinheber became he owed to himself. His lower middle 
class origin, his early homelessness, his life in an orphanage, his apprentice- 
ship in a butcher’s shop, and finally his establishment in the position of a 
postal clerk — this was an uncommon background for one who was to 
walk in the steps of Pindar, Horace and Hélderlin. Yet the drab and semi- 
proletarian suburb of Ottakring where he spent those years was part of 
Vienna and was embedded in the Austrian landscape between the Alps and 
the Danube. There was the atmosphere of the age-old imperial and 
Catholic tradition, the unique integration of urban civilization and country 
tife (which is the key to his most graceful poems in Wien Wortlich), and his 
first contact, during the few years in the gymnasium, with the languages of 
Greece and Rome, fountainhead of all great European poetry. 

For many years his poetic abilities remained unnoticed except by a small 
circle of friends. The spiritual climate of Vienna was not ready for lyrical 
poetry of such intensity and austerity: 


Einer wie Du steht immer am Rand. Du hast alles getan; getrotzt und 
g g 

gebettelt. Aber dein Land nahm dich nicht an... Sie wollten Farbe: Zum 

Schmerz das Spiel, zum Tode den Trommelschlag. 


The drabness of his youth and his commonplace routine as a petty official 
called forth, as a counterweight to despair and isolation, a proud confidence 
in his mission as a poet. His first volume of verse, published in 1920, gives 
in its very title, Der Einsame Mensch, a confession of his state of mind. He 
had few equals in expressing the uprootedness of modern man: ‘So wie die 
Seele des Windes, der durch die Walder singt, so wie die Seele der Wolke, 
die sich im Blauen schwingt, ewig einsam die Menschenseele.’ The security 
of a regular position and the outwardly settled life of a happy marriage did 
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not dispel the demons of a manic-depressive temper. To the end of his life 
he never was able to escape the torments of a restless soul: ‘Ich bin nicht hier, 
und noch bin ich nicht dort.’ His frustrated ambitions suffered from the 
lack of recognition, and the egotism of the creative artist made him dis- 
gusted with his time and homeland: “Wohl ist, zu warten, bitter ftir den, der 
brennt, hochauf sein Haupt an den Himmlischen zu messen; bittrer doch, 
im leeren Saal zu erkennen: Umsonst, Vergeblich.’ When finally his Adel 
und Untergang in 1934 put him in the forefront of German poets, this was 
due to the echo from the Reich and to the enthusiasm of conservative 
and at that time pro-Nazi intellectuals such as the editor of Das Innere 
Reich. 

From now on his place as poct-laureate of the German world seemed 
secured. His Spdate Krone (1936) and Zwischen Gottern und Damonen were 
deservedly hailed as the rebirth in our time of the lyrical poetry of the Greeks, 
of Michelangelo, and of Hélderlin. A strange blend of brooding melan- 
choly and unaffected simplicity, he complemented these works of an austere 
Muse with the products of a lighter vein in Wien Wortlich and O Mensch 
Hab Acht, which, both serious and graceful, reflect some of the happiness 
and peace of mind he had found at least temporarily. He took pleasure in 
the external rewards of success which allowed him to acquire a little home 
in the country. Henceforth his life was divided between Vienna and 
Kirchstetten. His tempestuous dynamism forgot itself for a few happy 
moments in the dreamy and melancholy beauty of a cloud, ‘himmlischer 
Traum und Hauch’, or — in a mood recalling MGrike — in the sweetness of 
the little things in nature: “Glocken und Zyanen,/Thymian und Mohn./ 
Ach ein fernes Ahnen/hat das Herz davon,/und im sanften Nachen/tragt es so 
dahin./Zwischen Traum und Wachen/frag ich, wo ich bin’. 

The opposite pole of his character was a burning ambition which made 
him enjoy the increasing official honours bestowed upon him by the Reich 
and its masters, and the satisfaction of having become, after years of neglect, 
mouthpiece of a nation of eighty million people, saviour and restorer of the 
lost dignity of German language and poetry. He was not the only unpolitical 
dreamer who mistook the dynamic drive of the new German régime for a 
real way out of the chaos of decadent bourgeois society. Self-centered and 
highly strung, like so many lyrical poets, he was concerned only with the 
opportunities which the new Reich seemed to offer to him and his work, 
and for a long time he was blind to those aspects of the Hitlerian system 
which were the very opposite to the world of his great models Michelangelo 
and Hdlderlin. He welcomed the Anschluss with a Hymnus auf die Heimkehr: 
‘Stiinde ein Pindar auf oder des Vaterlands dreimal heiliger Mund: Hdlder- 
lin! Hélderlin! dass er sagte was not tut zu sagen.’ Righteous hindsight may 
blame Weinheber for this misuse of his poetic genius, and even more for his 
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birthday poem for Hitler (1939), ‘Deutschlands Genius, Deutschlands Herz 
und Haupt’. But his utterances were paralleled by the words of the great 
Austrian historian of European fame, H. von Stbik, whose essay, “Stirb und 
Werde’, appeared in the same issue of Das Innere Reich. In spite of this 
temporary co-operation, Weinheber was too much of a rugged and proud 
individualist ever to fit into the Nazi ideal of totalitarian mass man. While 
he praised Mein Kampf at the Dichtertag in Weimar, he replied to Goebbels’s 
suggestion concerning the reorganization of Austrian poetry: ‘Allein 
lassen!’ 

His enthusiasm about the greater Reich did not impair his native Austrian 
distrust of the Prussian spirit; and he never accepted the official change of 
Osterreich into the Ostmark. His nationalism was not essentially political, 
but grounded in his passionate love of the German language as the supreme 
embodiment of the German mind and character, as another great Austrian, 
Hofmannsthal, had spoken of the Wert und Ehre deutscher Sprache; and 
the contemporary decline of the language in poetry and prose evoked 
his wrath as reflecting the degeneration of the people into the mass. His 
great poetry remained untouched by the Nazi spirit. His last work, Hier ist 
das Wort — a title chosen to recall the first words of St. John — containing the 
poems written during the war under the pressure of the impending doom, 
indicates a return to his better self: ‘Die Masse stirbt, es bleibt der Adel Ich.’ 
It was not the voice of Nazism which wrote the ode on Hélderlin: “Du hast 
das Leiseste gross getan ... Ob Apoll oder Christus: Du erfiihltest, was not 
uns tat.’ The loneliness and frustration of his earlier years returns: “War es 
ein Leben? Die Taten unter den Seufzern zerpfliickt. Nichts. Unter 
Bauern verraten. Nichts. Unter Stidtern erstickt.’ The tragedy of modern 
life with ‘all coherence gone’, as anticipated by John Donne, speaks out of 
Weinheber’s confession on his fiftieth birthday, when the once-desired 
honours had lost their glamour: “Was will die Zeit von mir? . . ./Geehrt hat 
mich die Macht, doch nicht gefragt .../Und alles, was ich sprach, bleibt 
ungesagt.' But there is no escape into the peaceful realm ‘fern dem Ehrgeiz, 
nah dem Traum’. Nothing remains but heroic pessimism: “Keine Flucht 
steht uns zur Hand.’ 

Weinheber was genial and easy-going in his personal contacts. He used the 
colourful charm of the Viennese dialect. When he liked people, he soon 
turned from the formal Sie to the familiar Du. He gave in to his moods and 
emotions, and it is well known that he sought in wine both inspiration and 
escape from the tensions of a tragic existence. No matter what the short- 
comings of the man, which he himself freely confessed, Weinheber the poet 
set the highest and strictest standards for his own and other people’s work. 
The discipline of thought and language learned from the great masters of 
Greek and Latin tradition helped him to restrain his Dionysian temper 
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through the Apollonian clarity of the classical form. An exceptional mastery 
in handling any poetic form, whether of German or foreign origin, enabled 
him to express every shade of mood and thought. His translations of 
masterpieces of lyrical poetry, which include Sappho and Horace as well as 
St. Francis, Michelangelo, and Shakespeare, are among the finest examples of 
their kind in modern literature. The great masters of the past were to him 
inspiration and measure, the supreme expression of our heritage in this 
century of turmoil. In his uphill fight against the false gods of the day he 
found comfort in the Roman Stocism of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. 
Part of his Austrian background was his delicate feeling for both the musical 
and psychological qualities of language, as appearing in his Hymn to the Ger- 
man Language and indeed throughout his poetic work. One of his most 
mature works, Kammermusik (1939), reads like a sequence of variations of the 
basic themes of music; as in the great poets, he discovered in Mozart. 
Beethoven and Schubert affinities with his own everchanging tempers and 
moods. While the world of sounds was his major concern, he also kept his 
mind open to the visual arts; Diirer’s self-portrait was for him one of the 
greatest revelations of the German character. 

In the struggle of the creative genius against the resistance of man and 
matter he felt akin to Michelangelo and Hdlderlin, in each of whom he saw 
one of the discordant sides of his own personality. His poetic work is full of 
H@iderlin’s forms and rhythms, and his variations of Hyperions Schicksalslicd 
and his Hélderlin Centennial speech of 1943 show how much he felt 
attracted to Hdlderlin’s gentle nobleness, the very opposite of the loud 
barbarians of the present whether of the Nazi or the anti-Nazi brand. In 
Michelangelo's violent dynamism he found a counterpart to his own creative 
urge. Two of the Florentine’s most profound sonnets, addressed to Vittoria 
Colonna and to Night, he turned into sequences of fifteen sonnets each, in 
which, through the mouth of his great model, he gives vent to his aspirations, 
dreams and frustrations, to the pride and the despair of the genius who forces 
the divine face of the ideal upon reluctant matter, be it stone or word. He 
sees himself like a new Michelangelo fighting with stubbornness and scorn 
against an age that was out of joint: ‘In eine Zeit ohnmiachtger Tat geboren. 
rase ich blind durch sch6pferischen Traum.’ Thus, convinced of the grandeur 
of his mission to overcome the crisis around him and in him by the most 
rigid discipline of poetic form, he combines the pride and the humility of 
the creative mind. He feels the despondency of man who in his tech- 
nological pride has lost both God and himself: “Es griff der Mensch in seiner 
Herrlichkeit, sich selbst entheiligend, nach Gottes Thron.’ Weinheber had 
become estranged from the traditional Catholic faith of his people: “Trotz 
hundert Kirchen, kein Gott.’ Instead, he dedicated himself with a quasi- 
religious zeal to the concerns of language and poetry; and it was natural that 
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the book of poems in which he summed up his life work bore the title: Hier 
ist das Wort. 

Like Hélderlin, and like George's Dichter in der Zeit der Wirren, he holds a 
high opinion of the position of the poet as preserver of the permanent values 
of his people in the age of crisis: “Im Dichter rein bewahrt des Menschen Not,/ 
des Menschen Weisheit, Adel, Schicksal, Tod,/Gestalt und Form, Gesetz und 
Ebenmass.’/Thus, through all the adversities and personal shortcomings, he 
feels his worth: ‘Ich, der Blinden geheimes Aug’; ich, taubem Ohr zu 
kiinden den dunklen Klang; ich, werfend iiber mich hinaus den Strahl.’ 
despises the loud and shallow prophets of the market place in words which 
the Nazi régime can hardly have regarded as flattery: “Die Knaben spielen 
und larmen. Kunst ist schweigsam und hart.’ This attitude of austerity and 
alootness, of “Mass und Schweigen’, reveals a certain kinship with the 
aristocratic humanism of George and Hofmannsthal. On the other hand, in 
his social background, temper and language Weinheber was closer to the 
common people and to the dynamic restlessness of the Baroque than to the 
classical equipoise of the neo-humanists. Against an unprincipled world he 
establishes the sterner standards of heroic and disciplined attitude: ‘Manner 
macht das Schicksal: Der Knecht hat keines.’ In his Kaisergruft he created a 
counterpart to George s poem on the imperial tombs in Speier. Much of his 
poetry has a Stoic and ‘Prussian’ ring: ‘Zu fragen ziemt uns nicht. Uns ziemt 
zu fallen; jedwedem auf seinem Schilde.’ There is no doubt that ideas of this 
kind made it possible for him temporarily to find a common basis with the 
idealistic and intellectual wing among the Nazis — although no one can 
imagine the typical Gauleiter reading this intricate poetry. We should not 
forget that behind all coincidence with certain points of the philosophy of the 
new régime was the independence of a lonely and proud individual: ‘Ich 
selbst berief mich zu dem strengen Werke. /Nicht Gnade nahm ich, Frost war 
meine Stairke./Nie gab ich mich dem Gott der Zeit zu eigen.’ 

In his reverence for the language as man’s most noble gift he was averse to 
all big words, both by those who preached ‘weltbriiderlicher Liebe Uberall 
und Nirgends’, and by the more numerous clan of those whom he had to 
admonish, ‘mit dem Worte: Volk streng und sparsam zu sein.’ While his 
eagerness for success — not unnatural in a man who had risen from obscurity 
— appeared even to his friends as a naive trait in an otherwise mature and 
serious mind, he was self-critical enough to be aware of this threat to his 
integrity: “Weh ihm, wenn der Rausch ihn des Ruhms befiel.’ After he had 
abandoned himself to the lure of cheap glory, ‘entgottend Gott, vergétzend 
das Gemeine’, he found his way back to creative loneliness untouched by the 
ups and downs of personal ambition: “Was sind denn Namen? Schall. Und 
wenn sie alle vergingen: Lebten nicht die grossen Werke ihr eigenes Leben 
tiber unserm Leben?’ His dream of becoming the vates of his nation had been 
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fulfilled; but he found more happiness in the rural seclusion at Kirchstetten, 
concerning himself with the great poetry of the German and classical heritage 
‘der verwaisten Grésse Wappen und Zuflucht’, and constantly labouring to 
perfect the form and intensity of his verses. 

It is the same side of his genius to which we owe so many of his little poems 
which reflect his joy in the flowers in garden and field and his understanding 
of the dignity of everyday things and events. This is the democratic aspect 
of his art which enabled him to bring alive in his Wien Wortlich and O 
Mensch Hab Acht the traditions, customs and beliefs of his native city and 
country. The colourful ritual and the age-old pageantry of the Catholic 
church, the saints with their legends and statues, the intertwining of religious 
observances with the life of the people, live in his work as an integral part of 
the Austrian spirit. The genuine simplicity of his prayers to the Virgin and to 
the Christ child sounds like a protest against the pseudo-paganism of the Nazi 
world. The quiet beauty of his models, Claudius and MoGrike, shines from 
the poems which embody the spirit of Vienna, past and present. “Was noch 
lebt, ist Traum’, is the motif of little jewels of sweet and sad melancholy, 
such as Vorfriihling in Schénbrunn, Grinzinger Weinsteig, and Alt-Ottakring, 
which recall Schubert’s music. 

Weinheber the humanist is aware of the greatness and of the limitations 
of human existence: “Alles aber vom Menschen ist Stiickwerk, niamlich er 
selber cin unendliches Bruchstiick, nie zu vollenden.’ Between gods and 
demons, “Mitte zwischen unten und oben’, man is in constant danger of 
losing himself, as the poet knew from bitter experience: ‘Das Gottsein und 
das Tierscin zerlebte ich Zug um Zug.’ He is aware of himself as the battle- 
field of creative and destructive forces, the receptacle of all the grief which is 
man’s fate: ‘Ich schuf dich zum Gefiass ftir jede Qual.’ At times he even seems 
to despair of his mission as a poet: ‘Dein Werk: Was heisst dein Werk, du 
Narr? But, being an introvert, like most creative minds, he escapes from the 
disease of the times into the blessings of the dream: “Alles ist leise gesagt. 
Alles ist innen im Traum.’ And behind all frailties rises the picture of man as 
the measure, ‘schauend vor und zurtick. Unser die Wahl. Unser das 
Beispiel auch.’ 

In one of his last poems, written with forebodings of the end, he once more 
asserts his quasi-religious faith in the word of the poet as the foundation of 
permanence in the disintegration of the world to which he had belonged. 
In these words which remind us of the grand style of Baroque poetry — a 
living tradition in Austria — we have the confession and the last will of one 
who already seems to have crossed the threshold to another existence: “Als 
ich noch lebte . . . jeder Narr vermass sich des Gerichts ... Was so wichtig 
schien, als ich noch lebte, bloss ein Augenblick im Rauschen der Acone . . . 
Es bleibt die Sprache nun mein und alles . . . Hier ist Dauer. Hier erst bin ich 
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sicher mein... Blut ward Rubin und Trine Diamant... Wer lebte so wie 
ich? Und pochte so mit hartem Knéchel an die Wand der Welt? . . . Ich lebe 
fort. Dort war es Nacht. Hier nicht. Hier ist das Wort.’ 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM JOSEF WEINHEBER 


BY HARRY BERGHOLZ 


MIT HALBER STIMME 


Nimm des Menschen Dunkelstes: Dies is ewig. 
Nimm aus weher Brust das Verlorne. Hauch die 
Scham., die Sehnsucht, fliistre das Weinen in die 


Stille des Abends, 


die Gedanken vor dem Entschlafen; alle 
hingehauchten Worte der Herbstnacht, alle 
einsam armen Wege, die Trauer und das 


Ende der Liebe. 


Wie ein Sturm ist menschliches Leid und wie das 
ferne Spiel von Harfen; das tiefste aber 

ist ein Strom: nicht str6mt er von hier, er flutet 
inner der Erde. 


Nimm das Leid und mach es zum Liede: Welches 
Lied ist siisser, welches mit Wiirde leiser! 

Gleich dem wunden Mund der Geliebten, nachher; 
oder dem kargen 


Licheln eines Sterbenden. Immer werden 
an den Grenzen gross die Gefiihle. Denn im 
Ubergang ist Weihe und Muss und jene 
Todkraft des Opfers — : 


Bittrer Becher, sei uns gesegnet! Ach, wer 
leidet denn geniigend — und wer denn wurde 
je zu tief gehéhlt, dem die streng gespannte 
Saite erbebte: 


GEIST UND LEBEN 


Dass wir sind, ist wenig. Das fraglos Sichre 

steht nicht beim Menschen. Aber was fiir ein Gott verbiirgt denn 
unsre Wiederkehr? Freilich 

sind da die Miitter, verhiillt 


und von unten: stark, zu gebaren. Aber 
auch die Vater wirken: zu téten, zu sinnen. 
Und uns wirft nur die Kraft des 
Feindlichen fiebernd in eins. 


SS 


$$$ $$, 
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SOTTO VOCE 


Take of man his deepest shade: This is lasting. 

Take all loss away from hearts hurt. And breathe their 
shame, their longing, whisper their weeping into 
evening stillness, 


take those thoughts before there is sleep; and all the 
words, in autumn lisped through the night, and all the 
paths so poor and lonesome, take sadness and the 

end of all loving. 


Like a storm is suffering for man, and like to 
distant harps soft sounding; though the deepest 

is a stream: yet stemming not hence, it rolls deep 
inside the earth’s core. 


Take up suffering, shape it as song: for where is 
song more sweet, which softer, for all its grandeur! 
Like a loving woman’s sore mouth, thereafter; 

or the restrainéd 


smile of one deceasing: as every feeling 

on the borders greatly is heightened. For in 
transience sanction lies, and constraint and deathly 
sacrifice-power: 


bitter cup, thou, be to us blessed! Oh, who 
suffers full his measure — was hollowed ever 

all to depths profound, whose the chord, intensely 
tightened, vibrating: 


MIND AND LIFE 


That we be is little. Unchallenged safety 

is not for man here. For who is the god to vouch for 
our revival? Though surely, 

there are the mothers, in shrouds, 


from beneath us: strong, to bear children. Yet there 
are the fathers also — the schemers, the killers. 

And us throws but the force of 

hostile fates’ fever as one. 
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Weib, der Erde verschworn, und Mann, die Stufen 
fiigend hinan in géttlich Fernes: So gliicke 

gross dem Zwiespalt die Mitte, 

dauernd das unsre, der Mensch! 


Der du ordnend es nennst, versunkner Sanger: 
Held und Mutter zugleich, gerecht an Schépfers 
Statt, ermachtige keines! 

Binde den Streit, oder stirb! 


AUF DAS VERGANGLICHE 


Gern gehen die Sanger voraus. Ihnen geniigt nicht, 
was vergeht auf der Erde, zu preisen: Die nahen 
wirklichen Dinge, die Herzen, leidend 
das Vergingliche: Geburt und Zeugung und Sterben, 
jenes taglich Getane, jenes 
das die Stunde verlangt: den Krug und die Schiissel 
und die Uhr, und das Bett mit dem Schlaf, und 
alles, dieses Getreue. 
Ihnen steht im Aufblick der Held. Der entflammte mit 
unverganglichem Untergang die Gesichte. 
Oder der andere, der da redet mit Gott und ledig 
unsrer Gesetze, schwebt, der Heilige zwingt sie. 
Denn das Ewige: Nacht und Tod, die Gestirne, 
fern die Berge der Gétter, vielleicht auch 
noch die Liebenden in dem 
Augenblick der hiéchsten Verziickung: Dieses 
Ewige ist ihre Ordnung. 
Aber geniigt nicht 
schon der Grashalm, das feierlich runde 
Kreisen der Sense, oder zwei Hande am Abend 
unter der Lampe ruhend, weise vom guten 
Sinn des Vollbrachten? Geniigt nicht, 
ohne Ubermut zu brechen das Brot, 
zu teilen, zu essen? 
Sahen sie jenes und sagtens, ohne den Aufwand 
starkerer Worte, wie ftihlten 
wir uns sicher! Aber wir fragen und zweifeln 
doch und verwerfen das Beispiel, fromm zu geniigen. 
Ihre, die Grésse 
jener Gesichte verfiihrt uns, 
und wir bleiben am Rande; hérn die Gesinge, 
schauen, bewundern, verehrn. Und inmitten 
darf das Einfache einfach geschehn. Ein gering 
‘Du ist der Preis. Kein Sang. 

Aber dort ist die Liebe. 
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Woman, sworn unto earth; and man, he piling 
footsteps up high to godly distance: thus shall rise 
great from contrast the keystone, 

lastingly ours: the whole man! 


Thou, its pattern proclaiming, sage and singer, 
lord and mother in one, be as creator 
just, empowering neither! 


Spellbind the strife, or else die! 


ON THE TRANSITORY 


Fain walk the poets ahead. Praising what fleets by 
on the earth can not satisfy them: not the real, 
touchable things, not the heart that suffers 
what is transitory: birth, begetting and dying, 
daily done and repeated, nor that 
which the instant demands: the cups and the dishes, 
and the clock, and the bed with the sleep, nor 
all this, ever familiar. 
They will see the hero, elate. He inflames with 
unforgettable downfall them to their visions. 
Or see the other, him who speaks with his god, beyond our 
human condition, poised, the saint who will sway them. 
For the eternal — night and death, constellations, 
far the peaks of the gods, and perhaps still 
the young lovers too in their 
ecstasy of highest emotion — all this 
is for them order eternal. 
But can suffice not 
meanest grassblades, the solemnly circling 
swing of the scythe, or else just two hands which at night are 
resting below the lampshade, wise with the goodly 
sense of achievement? Suffice not 
that in humble way we break but our bread 
to share it and eat it: 
If they saw such things and said so, sparing the use of 
high-sounding phrases, how would we 
feel secure here! But we must doubt and question 
still, disregarding the lesson of pious contentment. 
Theirs will seduce us 
greatness of visions like those are, 
and we stay on the verge; will hear their upsinging, 
view, admire and adore. In the midst yet 
may the simple so simply occur. One quite easy 
‘Dear’ is the prize. No song. 

But there lives in it loving. 








ON GOETHE'S REPUTATION AS A SCIENTIST 
IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


BY ErRwINnN B. WOLFF 


IT is often thought that Goethe's writings on the theory of colours and on 
morphology were more or less unknown in England before Sir Charles 
Eastlake translated the Farbenlehre in 1840 and before E. M. Cox published 
her translation of the essay on the Metamorphose der Pflanzen in 1863. This 
belief is supported by the fact that there has always been an instinctive 
aversion to the “German Metaphysicians’ in this country, and Goethe was 
often thought of as one of them. But is there a justification for the assump- 
tion that his scientific writings received little attention from outstanding 
English personalities during the seven decades preceding the founding of the 
English Goethe Society in 18862: The following notes may provide a useful 
summary but they are no more than a survey and are by no means 
complete. 

The Farbenlehre was first published in 1810. In it Goethe not only rejected 
Newton’s theory of emission but also his explanation of the origin of 
the colours of the rainbow. Goethe’s own doctrine was that of the 
‘dim medium’. It was directly opposed to that of Newton and could not fail 
to draw the attention of English scientists. Thomas Young, the originator of 
the new wave theory of light, was the first eminent English scientist to give 
his opinion on the subject. In the Quarterly Review of January 1814 he 
rejected Goethe’s theory fiercely as a ‘striking example of the perversion of 
the human faculties’ and as a ‘curious case of hallucination’. This verdict was 
repeated in another number of the Quarterly Review in April 1814. It 
remained on the whole the accepted judgment of English scientists on the 
Farbenlehre. 

There was, however, considerable opposition to scientific thought in the 
camp of natural philosophers. The mechanical sciences were accused of 
resolving the visible world into abstract formulae. Goethe's Farbenlehre was 
looked upon as the outstanding expression of this opposition by those 
philosophers of nature, not only on the continent but also in England, whose 
thought had a similar trend. One of these philosophers was Coleridge, as 
has recently been shown in German Life and Letters by G. A. Wells. For the 
purpose of this essay it is sufficient to quote the following passage from a letter 
that Coleridge wrote to Tieck on July 4th, 1817: “I am anxious to leave the 
specific objections of the mathematicians to Goethe's Farbenlehre as far as it 
is an attack on the assumptions of Newton. To me, I confess, Newton’ 
assumptions ... have always, and years before I ever heard of Goethe 
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appeared monstrous fictions ... The assumption of the Thing, Light, where 
[ can find nothing but visibility under given conditions, was always a 
stumbling-block to me.’ Coleridge, like Goethe, saw ‘nothing but visibility’ 
in the phenomena of life and colour. 

Carlyle is another of those philosophers whose thought bore a close relation- 
ship to Goethe's ideas. It was a sign of great confidence on the part of Goethe 
when he sent a copy of the Farbenlehre to Carlyle in 1830, together with a 
letter in his own hand in which he advised Carlyle “Ich wiinsche, dass Sie den 
zweyten, als den historischen Teil, zuerst lessen. Sie sehen da die Sache 
herankommen, stocken, sich auflkaren und wieder verdiistern.. Carlyle 
took a keen interest in the Farbenlehre, although he himself was not in a 
position to give any final judgment on the problems involved, at least not as 
far as their purely scientific aspect was concerned, but he asked his friend 
Tyndall for advice. John Tyndall, natural philosopher and scientist, pub- 
lished his memoirs of Thomas Carlyle in the Fortnightly Review of January 
1890 and again in his New Fragments, in 1892. He wrote ‘I had various talks 
with him [Carlyle] about Goethe's mistaken appreciation of the ‘Farbenlehre’ 
as the greatest of his works. To Carlyle this was a most pathetic fact. The 
poet thought he had reached the adamant of natural truth, and alas! he was 
mistaken. But after all, was he mistaken? Over German artists the Far- 
benlehre had exercised a dominant influence. Could it be all moonshine: 
Thus he mused. While holding firmly to the verdict that with regard to his 
theory Goethe was hopelessly wrong, | dwelt with pleasure on the wealth of 
facts which his skill and industry had accumulated.’ Tyndall continues: “This 
to a certain extent gratified Carlyle, but he sighed for the supplement 
necessary to the scientific completeness of his hero.’ But it was not only the 
desire to see his hero as a complete hero that made Carlyle hope that Goethe 
might be in the right. Tyndall himself points out in the following passages 
that Carlyle was not, as is often believed, unsusceptible to scientific thought, 
but that he strongly objected to those who explained the universe as a 
mechanism rather than as an organism as he himself did. The Farbenlehre 
was the expression of the same organic feeling that guided Goethe in all his 
thought. Carlyle was well aware of the similarity of Goethe’s ideas to his 
own. 

In 1880 Tyndall read a paper to the Royal Institution on “Goethe's Far- 
benlehre’. This paper has also been published in the New Fragments. It was a 
fulfilment of a promise Tyndall had made to Carlyle in May 1878. Carlyle, 
apprehending his approaching death, had presented him with a copy of 
Goethe's work and a letter in Goethe’s own hand, asking him to examine the 
contents of the book and to find out its true merits. Tyndall carried out the 
examination with remarkable objectivity, but as a man who was accustomed 
to think in terms of the mechanical sciences he was bound to come to the 
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conclusion that Goethe was wrong. Charles Darwin met Carlyle several 
times in the summer of 1875. At least at one of these occasions they discussed 
Goethe’s theory. Carlyle ‘laughed to scorn the idea that a mathematician, 
such as Whewell, could judge of Goethe's views on light.’ 

William Whewell, professor of Mineralogy at Cambridge, later Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Master of Trinity College, a man of great 
influence, wrote his History of the Inductive Sciences in 1837. He translated 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, and was able to read Goethe’s scientific 
writings in the original. The History of the Inductive Sciences was a standard 
work at that time and is still worth reading. In it Whewell devoted two and 
a half pages to the Farbenlehre. His judgment was similar to that of Thomas 
Young before him and to that of John Tyndall after him. He reproached 
Goethe with showing an excessive amount of ‘poetic imagination’ and lack 
of ‘geometrical thought’. 

Three years after the publication of Whewell’s History the first and only 
translation into English of the Farbenlehre was published by Sir Charles East- 
lake, then secretary to the Fine Arts’ Commission and chief adviser to the 
government and to the Prince Consort in matters concerning the fine arts, 
later president of the Royal Academy and Director of the National Gallery. 
Though the translation is not a complete one, Eastlake was the first eminent 
personality in England after Coleridge to recognize publicly the merits of 
the Farbenlehere without being blinded by its shortcomings. Being a painter 
himself, he held the opinion that the Farbenlehre was a better basis for painting 
than Newton’s theory or any other mathematical theory could ever be. The 
painter’s organ is the Eye, and Goethe's theory was based exclusively on the 
use of the Eye. In his extensive introduction and in the footnotes to the 
translation, Eastlake pointed out that some of the ideas brought forward in 
the Farbenlehre were practised by Italian Renaissance painters. His explana- 
tion of this remarkable fact is that these painters studied Aristotle’s theory of 
colours which was based on the doctrine of the “dim medium’ as was Goethe’s 
theory. Eastlake was very careful to refrain from any definition of his 
attitude to the physical problems involved in Goethe’s theory. He preferred 
to recommend to artists to make use of the “clearness and fulness of Goethe’s 
experiments’ and expressed his opinion that in the Farbenlehre ‘the same 
genius and originality’ are to be found ‘which are displayed in the Essays on 
Morphology, and which have secured to Goethe undisputed rank among the 
investigators of nature . 

As a matter of fact at least one great English painter made use of the 
Farbenlehre as a theoretical foundation for painting. H. Boos-Hamburger 
claims in the Swiss periodical Gegenwart that, after the death of J. M. W. 
Turner, a copy of the Farbenlehre was found in his studio. It has not yet been 
possible to verify this but there is some further evidence that Turner knew 
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the Farbenlehre. In 1843 he painted an oil-painting to which he gave the 
title “Light and Colour (Goethe's Theory) — The Morning after the Deluge — 
Moses writing the Book of Genesis.’ It is unbelievable that the great painter 
took the trouble merely to pay ‘lip-service’ to Goethe, as is maintained by 
Kenelm Foss. Turner's picture is now in the Tate Gallery. Whatever may 
be the results of any future investigation of this picture, it is clear that there is 
much to be said in favour of the assumption that Turner has been influenced 
by the Farbenlehre. Eastlake, the translator, was Turner's close friend for 
decades. 

Eastlake’s translation had a good reception as a translation, amongst others 
from the German philosopher Schopenhauer. But as far as its contents are 
concerned, the Farbenlehre was even more fiercely rejected than before. The 
Edinburgh Review, in 1840, called Goethe's theory a ‘heresy’ and gave vent 
to the opinion that the ‘optical lucubrations of Goethe’ were merely a result 
of his thirst for glory. This review was written by Sir David Brewster, 
famous Edinburgh scientist, who in later years became Carlyle’s predecessor 
as vice-chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. Another review of 
Eastlake’s translation can be found in the Athenaeum (No. 683, 1840). It 
stressed a point which has also been made by Schopenhauer, namely that 
Goethe’s theory was fundamentally a physiological, and not a physical, 
theory. Nevertheless it rejected the Farbenlehre as a whole. Schopenhauer, 
in the second volume of his Parerga und Paralipomena, was evident). very 
much annoyed by Brewster's criticism, and accused him of acting from a “bad 
conscience and of defending Newton less for scientific reasons than for the 
fact that he was a national hero. In answer to this, Brewster called Schopen- 
hauer a follower of Goethe, which, in fact, he was, and condemned him 
together with Goethe in an article in the North British Review in 1863. 

In 1848 Eastlake published the first edition of his Contributions to the Liter- 
ature of the Fine Arts. In this book he again printed extracts and footnotes 
from his Farbenlehre translation of 1840. This provides further evidence for 
the fact that he felt very strongly about the importance of Goethe's theory. 
Lady Eastlake’s remarks in her Memoir of Sir Charles Eastlake, in the second 
edition of the Contributions in 1870 give further evidence of this. 

Both Eastlake and Lady Eastlake were frequent guests in John Ruskin’s 
house. Is it possible that Ruskin should not have known a book which had 
been translated by his friend Eastlake, which was highly appreciated by his 
friend Carlyle, and which had served as a working basis for at least one of the 
pictures of his ‘master’ Turner? There is no reference to the Farbenlehre in the 
Library Edition of Ruskin’s works, but there is an obvious relationship be- 
tween Goethe’s and Ruskin’s views on light and colours, at least as far as their 
common animosity against the interference of the Mathematicians in this field 
is concerned. For Ruskin, as for Goethe, light was an entirely ‘spiritual 
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phenomenon’. There seems to be ample scope for future research on this 
question. 

Shortly after the middle of the century interest in the Farbenlehre clearly 
began to die down. This is due to the considerable progress of physical and 
optical research in the meantime. It was no longer possible to call the new 
physical discoveries ‘monstrous fictions’, as Coleridge had done, and from 
the point of view of the physicists, there was no further need to give reasons 
for rejecting the Farbenlehre, because it had become too obvious that physically 
Goethe was wrong. In the following decades the electro-magnetic theory of 
light, developed above all by Maxwell and Hertz, led optical science further 
and further away from Goethe's demand for more ‘Anschauung’. 

As Professor Schirmer has pointed out in his book on the influence of 
German literature on English literature in the nineteenth century George 
Henry Lewes’s Life of Goethe (1855) may be regarded as a landmark in many 
respects. Except for Tyndall, Lewes is the last eminent Englishman w ho 
fiercely rejected the Farbenlehre. He is certainly the last one who felt strongly 
that Newton had to be defended against Goethe. Tyndall’s later paper was 
less a defence of Newton than homage paid to his friend Carlyle. Lewes’s 
chapter on Goethe as a man of science is, on the other hand, important 
evidence for the appreciation of Goethe's ideas on plant morphology in 
England. There is an anonymous review on “Goethe as a Man of Science’ in 
the Westminister Review of 1852, reprinted in the Eclectic Magazine in the same 
year. This article bears such a close relationship to the corresponding chapter 
in Lewes’s Goethe biography that there is little doubt that the review was 
written by Lewes. It appears to be a preparatory sketch for the major work 
though externally it is declared to be a review of the Cotta Edition of 
Goethe’s works of 1840 and of a French translation of Goethe’s Schriften z1 
Naturwissenschaft of 1817-24, made by Charles F. Martins in 1837. The 
article in the Westminster Review rejects the Farbenlehre as Goethe's ‘very 
weak point’ but defends Goethe against the reproach of being a “German 
metaphysician’. In the opinion of the author “Goethe was eminently a 
positive thinker’, and ‘the attitude of his mind, the organic tendency of his 
nature, was eminently scientific’. This is exactly the opinion expressed by 
Lewes in the Goethe biography. Lewes based his opinion of Goethe as a 
man of science not on the Farbenlehre but on the writings on plant and animal 
morphology. It has been maintained that Lewes was the first Englishman to 
appreciate Goethe's science on these grounds. There is, however, evidence 
that the essay on the Metamorphose der Pflanzen played an important part in 
the progress of English botany long before Lewes’s defence. 

The famous botanist John Lindley, first professor of botany in the Univer- 
sity of London from 1829 until 1860 surprised Henry Crabb Robinson in the 
course of a conversation on April 4th, 1834, by saying that he knew Goethe 
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only as a botanist ‘in which character he thought most highly of him, he 
being the author of the new system of Botany; and that this is now the 
opinion of the most eminent botanists both in France and England’. Three 
years later William Whewell, in his above-mentioned History of the Inductive 
Sciences, pointed out that “Goethe’s views on the laws which connect the 
forms of plants into one simple system, have been generally adopted and 
followed up.’ In a footmote to this remark he even printed and translated a 
portion of Goethe’s poem Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen and reported on 
Goethe's well-known conversation with Schiller concerning the ‘Urpflanze’. 
Whewell quoted from Goethe's 1790 essay as well as from Zur Morphologie of 
1817. He also reported on Goethe's writings on animal morphology and was 
very enthusiastic about Goethe's ideas in this field, he being ‘the same 
remarkable man, who... gave so great an impulse to vegetable morphology.’ 
He further mentioned the essay on the intermaxillary bone of 1786 and the 
essay on Vergleichende Anatomie of 1795. 

In the same year as Whewell’s history a translation of Goethe's scientific 
writings into French made its appearance under the title of CEuvres scientifi- 
ques de Goethe, by Charles F. Martins. It may have been a consequence of the 
influence of this French translation that W. Darlington in 1839 published a 
partial translation of Goethe's 1790 essay, twenty-four years before Miss 
Cox's translation of 1863. But as early as 1833, at the third meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge, Goethe’s morphological ideas were dis- 
cussed, as can be seen from the official report given by John Lindley “On the 
principal questions at present debated in the Philosophy of Botany.’ Lindley 
introduced his report with the following passage: ‘If we compare the state of 
Botany at the end of the last century with its present condition, we shall find 
that it has become so changed as scarcely to be recognized for the same 
science. Improvements in the construction of the microscope, the discoveries 
in vegetable chemistry, the exchange of artificial methods of arrangement 
for an extended and universal contemplation of all classes of phenomena to 
general principles, and, above all things, the adoption of the philosophical 
views of Goethe, together with the recognition of an universal unity of 
design, throughout the vegetable world, are undoubtedly the principal causes 
to which this change is to be ascribed.’ In the fourth volume of the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, to which Lindley contributed the second part on botany, 
he further pointed out that before Goethe botanists, “who in fact knew 
nothing whatever of the theory of structure in regard to the vegetable 
kingdom’ never suspected that the different organs of plants bore any fixed 
relation to each other and that ‘it was only after the poet Goethe promulgated 
the doctrine, that all external organs, of whatever nature, are metamorphosed 
leaves, that botanists gained a clue by which the mutual relations of plants 
could be determined’. Lindley called this “a grand discovery’. 


B 
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Lindley was clearly a typical representative of that pre-Darwinian school 
in botany, or biology in general, which Emanuel Radl has very appropriately 
called the ‘idealistisch-morphologische Schule’. In the last third of the 
eighteenth century and in the first half of the nineteenth century botany and 
zoology were under the influence of vitalistic doctrines, particularly brought 
forward by French biologists. It was believed that there was a ‘force 
hyperméchanique’ in every living organism which impresses the seal of the 
archetype of the species on the individual, or rather guides its development 
according to the laws of the archetype. This implied a belief in the under- 
lying unity of all organic nature. Naturally this school was interested in 
forms and structures rather than in the chemical or physical composition of 
the organisms. The gradual introduction of chemical and physical methods 
into the ‘science of life’ brought about a slow but steady change. The turning 
of the tide was reached with Darwin's Origin of Species in 1859. Darwin's 
fundamental assumption was that of the ‘struggle for existence’ which implied 
the notion of external causes being the decisive agents on the formation of 
the individual as well as of the species. It excluded the belief in the innate 
principle of the ‘force hyperméchanique’. 

Goethe’s morphological ideas were closely related to the ideas of the old 
school of biology. The notion of the archetype was at the very root of his 
theories. That is why they have been recognized by German biologists like 
Nees v. Esenbeck, Kieser, Sprengel, Voigt, Carus, Oscar Schmidt, v. Baer, 
by French biologists like Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Auguste St. Hilaire, 
De Blainville, Cuvier, Lamarck, and also by De Candolle in Geneva. These 
names have been quoted from the above-mentioned article in the Westminster 
Review of 1852, which was probably by Lewes, and partly from Lewes’s 
chapter on “Goethe as a Man of Science’ in his Life of Goethe of 1855. 

There is also the name of a famous Englishman mentioned in this context 
in Lewes’s book. Sir Richard Owen, who, according to the DNB, ‘was 
recognized throughout Europe as the first anatomist of his day’, highly 
appreciated Goethe's morphological ideas, especially in the field of compar- 
ative anatomy, in his work on The Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate 
Skeleton. Owen was deeply influenced by Oken, the German philosopher 
of nature, whose ideas were related to those of Goethe. He was essentially 
a member of the old school and did much to make the idea of a creation 
according to types popular. Darwin’s theory he never recognized, but 
attacked it in an article in the Edinburgh Review in 1860. He was a schoolmate 
of William Whewell and a friend of Ruskin’s as well as of G. H. Lewes. 

The Westminster Review article of 1852 hints at a paper read by the Rev. 
Prof. McCosh before Section D of the twenty-second meeting of the British 
Association held at Belfast in September 1852. In this paper McCosh, then 
Professor at Queen’s College in Belfast, later president of the College of New 
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Jersey, Princeton, took a view, according to the official report, of the 
morphology of the plant, which ‘might be regarded as an extension, in the 
same direction, of the theory of Goethe’. 

The article in the Westminster Review, quoting from a report given in the 
Literary Gazette, gives very interesting details on the discussion which 
followed the reading of McCosh’s paper. Professors Allmann, Amott, and 
Balfour did not agree with the method applied by the lecturer. But Dr. Ray 
Lankester ‘maintained that the paper before the Section was an admirable 
exemplification of the results to be obtained by the apriori methods of the 
school of Goethe, Carus and Oken’. Lankester was for twenty-five years the 
secretary to Section D. Asa pupil of Lindley in London he had had plenty of 
opportunity to imbibe the spirit of the morphological methods. He became 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy at University College, London, in 1874. 

McCosh was further attacked in the course of the discussion by T. H. 
Huxley, who strongly objected to what Lankester had called an apriori 
method. McCosh agreed with Huxley on this point, confessed himself to 
be ‘in all respects a Baconian’ but expressed his view that the discussion as 
such was a sign that ‘the important question of the proper nature of a true 
scientific method is beginning to agitate the minds of naturalists. When it is 
fairly worked out, we may expect a new era in the annals of scientific 
biology’. It is an interesting fact that Goethe’s ideas on morphology were 
the starting point for such a fundamental discussion. Three years later Mc- 
Cosh published his book on The Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation 
(Edinburgh, 1855), the title of which shows clearly to which of the two 
schools of biology it belonged. 

Huxley, who in the discussion opposed the ideas brought forward by the 
lecturer, is the man who did most to spread Darwin's ideas in England and 
throughout Europe. He belonged to the new school, while for him, Goethe 
was the representative of a by-gone phase in biological research. He may, 
however, have seen in Goethe a predecessor of Darwin as far as the doctrine 
of development is concerned. Ernst Haeckel and others have misunderstood 
Goethe in the same manner. It is true that Huxley in 1870 translated Goethe’s 
fragment Natur and put it at the beginning of the first volume of the period- 
ical Nature as an introduction, but as can be seen from his introductory 
remarks there he appreciated Goethe's ideas merely in a very general and 
poetical way. The time for taking Goethe seriously in a scientific sense was, 
for the time being, ended with Darwin's Origin of Species. 

There were some biologists, however, who even after the appearance of 
this book were convinced of the importance of morphological research. At 
the twenty-ninth meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen in Septem- 
ber 1859 Maxwell T. Masters read a paper called Remarks on Vegetable 
Morphology and the Theory of the Metamorphosis of Plants. According to the 
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official report, Masters mentioned Goethe's essay on the Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen and ‘adduced several circumstances in support of the opinion held 
by Goethe’. The same Masters wrote the notes to the first and only com- 
plete translation of Goethe's essay in 1863. This translation was done by a 
certain Miss Emily M. Cox and was published in the first volume of the 
newly founded Journal of Botany, edited by the botanist and traveller Bert- 
hold Seemann. Masters was at that time Lecturer on Botany at St. George 's 
Hospital, London. The editor Seemann introduced the translation with the 
following words: “This translation of Goethe’s famous Essay is given, be- 
cause, though the foundation of all that has been done subsequently in 
vegetable morphology, no complete English edition has ever been published. 
Dr. Masters’s notes are mainly explanatory and confirmatory and contain 
references to the writings of Linnaeus, Wolff, and others, and of Goethe's 
predecessors and successors in this branch of botanical inquiry.’ The in- 
tentions of Seemann and Masters in publishing this translation can be seen 
from another contribution by Masters in the same volume. Here he points 
out that a reconciliation of the two opposite parties — the ‘lumpers’ and the 
‘hair-splitters’ may be possible and desirable: 


Both these classes of investigators are without doubt equally eager in their 
research after truth, although they follow the chase in two very different 
fashions. Mr. Darwin's views and observations on the variations occurring in 
plants and animals, from diverse causes, will no doubt attract much attention to 
the subject on the part of those who habitually study the most minute details of 
structure, and who are thought by their opponents to pay undue importance 
to them. While the latter class of observers must now admit that these 
apparently trifling variations may be of extreme consequence in the economy 
of the plant or animal, and may even be of great service for classificatory 
purposes. In this latter point of view they will, contrary to what they have 
previously supposed, be carrying out that rule of systematic botany which 
enjoins that characters drawn from combined morphological and physiologi- 
cal data, shall have higher value than those founded upon one branch of 
science only. 


It becomes clear from this revealing quotation that Masters was interested in 
a combination of the methods of both the old morphological school and the 
new physiological school. There was a favourable review of this first volume 
of the Journal of Botany in the Athenaeum (January to June 1864), mentioning 
Miss Cox’s translation as one of the merits of the volume. 

There is one further personality who must be mentioned in this survey: 
John Ruskin. It is certain that he knew the doctrine of the metamorphosis of 
plants. There are many passages in his botanical and zoological writings 
showing an indirect influence of Goethe's ideas on spiral tendency, arche- 
types and morphology, which he obviously gained via the botanical text- 
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books of his day, as for instance Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany. There is also a direct 
reference to the doctrine of the Metamorphosis in the fifth letter of Fors 
Clavigera (1871): “Some fifty years ago the poet Goethe discovered that all 
the parts of plants had a kind of common nature and would change into each 
other. Now this is a true discovery, and a notable one ...’ It is likely that 
Ruskin’s friend Carlyle discussed with him Goethe's discovery and, as we 
saw, Goethe himself had sent a copy of his essay to Carlyle in 1831. Ruskin’s 
idea of a ‘science of aspects, as opposed to the science of essences’, the 
possibility of which he explains in the third volume of Modern Painters, 
implies in fact the fundamental ideas both of the Farbenlehre and of Zur 
Morphologie. Both these works of Goethe are based on the faculty of vision, 
the one dealing with colours, the other with forms. Ruskin’s ‘science of 
aspects’ is supposed to deal with both colours and forms, using the imagina- 
tive faculty as its organ. 

The results of this essay may now be summed up. Goethe's reputation as a 
scientist in nineteenth century England was higher than is usually supposed. 
It is true that the Farbenlehre was rejected by eminent British scientists and 
philosophers such as Young, Brewster, Lewes and Tyndall, partly because 
its conclusions could not be reconciled with the results of physical optics, 
partly because Goethe’s polemics against Newton were looked upon as an 
offence against a national hero as well as against a great physicist. The basic 
idea of the Farlebenhre, on the other hand, which consisted in its objections 
to the treatment of visible phenomena by means of abstract mathe- 
matical methods, won the approval of such men as Coleridge, Carlyle, East- 
lake and probably Turner, who felt that light and colours could be properly 
understood only with the help of the faculty of sight and not in mathematical 
or mechanical terms alone. Goethe’s ideas on morphology were readily 
adopted as an important contribution to the progress of ‘natural history’ by 
such men as Lindley, Whewell, Owen, McCosh, Lankester, Masters and 
Ruskin, who were used to thinking in terms of the pre-Darwinian school of 
biology. For the purpose of this essay it is of no importance whether Goethe 
was right or wrong in his scientific writings. But the fact that so many out- 
standing personalities in nineteenth-century England could not help forming 
an opinion on the scientist Goethe, be it negative or positive, may confirm 
the view of those who feel that there is a message for science in his 
ideas. Here one might well agree with Lewes who wrote: ‘Enough that he 
has brought a new science into the field of human activity. Enough that 
morphology now counts among its students illustrious names, and crowds of 
followers. And this science we owe to the author of Faust.’ Recent develop- 
ments in scientific thought, especially in Germany, have given these words a 
strange actuality. 
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A FEW BELATED THOUGHTS ON SCHOPENHAUVUER 
BY A. C. LANDOR 


Or all German philosophers, Schopenhauer is probably the least known 
in this country. Kant, Hegel and Nietzsche have been translated and dis- 
cussed in many works of merit; in addition, many articles have been devoted 
to them. Schopenhauer, on the other hand, has not been made known to the 
British public. His major work The World as Will and Representation has 
been translated but once and it was made nearly seventy years ago by Hal- 
dane and Kemp. It has many errors and omissions and was reprinted in that 
faulty form in 1948 by Routledge & Kegan Paul. At all events a reassess- 
ment of Schopenhauer is surely long overdue. Those of us, who have given 
some thought to the development of German Literature during the later 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, are reminded that his is a name that 
cannot be left out. The school of Lessing’s Laokoon and Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre brought to life the pen which gave us Die Welt als Wille 
nd Vorstellung. It was the classical prose of German Literature at its height. 

Schopenhauer wrote a clear and concise style, which never lost itself in a 
sea of obscure platitudes or incomprehensible phraseology. Every sentence 
stood out on its own, unfailingly direct in its meaning, at no time open to 
misinterpretation. It was a hand firm and purposeful, easily understood. 
Yet despite its lucid straightforwardness, it was by no means the dry, 
spiritless style of a philosophical text-book. Far from it! Schopenhauer 
wrote with imagination and great zest. His sentences came vividly to life, 
as though his very soul was burning inside them. His imagery was of rare 
power and left an unforgettable mark. His description of life’s misery (in 
Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung) is as virulent as Breughel in its conception, 
as penetrating as Holbein in its psychological insight and has become one of 
those passages which live on by themselves though torn out of their natural 
contexts, in anthologies and school text-books. 

Unlike English or French philosophers, German thinkers on the whole 
were almost divorced from their Literature, in the sense that they generally 
wrote in a manner likely to make their works very heavy going. Kant, 
Schelling, Hegel, for instance, lost themselves in a forest of cumbersome 
phraseology that set their disciples a very stiff task indeed; it has made their 
works for the impatient modern reader almost inaccessible. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were the exceptions. Schopenhauer wrote 
indeed in the classical fashion, and quite apart from the philosophical trend 
of his thoughts, his works still make easy and enjoyable reading. The World 
as Will and Representation is, in fact, executed with so much verve that 
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nobody should look upon it as simply another philosophical treatise. To 
the lover of nineteenth-century literature, it is the most intellectual novel of 
its time, an adventure into the metaphysical sphere, in short, a delightful 
philosophical digression. Apart from Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, it is, or was, 
probably the most widely read philosophical book in the German language. 

In his time, Schopenhauer could certainly lay claim to a larger circle of 
adherents than any other German thinker. When Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung burst upon the literary world, it was as great an event as Werthers 
Leiden was in its own day. Both became literary fashions. The one was — 
revolutionary for its time — the story of a young man falling in love with a 
married woman, the other was a philosophical thesis. They had nothing 
in common, except that they were both immensely readable and that they 
both gave formal expression to the subconscious currents of the time. 

If we were to strip Schopenhauer of his philosophical approach, we are left 
with two extraordinary ideas which completely answered the needs of his 
age. The one is his aesthetic outlook with particular reference to the idea of 
music as the essence of all things, the other is his ethical outlook culminating 
in his acceptance of the Indian Nirvana. 

Art as the submerging of the Ego on the one hand, and the contemplation 
of the platonic idea on the other, was, of course (as Nietzsche has since pointed 
out) the spectator’s, the layman’s point of view. It could not fail to appeal 
to the new uprising bourgeois public of the mid-nineteenth century, which, 
growing economically in strength, was beginning to become ‘art-conscious . 
The members of this public were reading the poetry of Goethe, Heine and 
Morike, the great novels of France, and were gazing in the new Museums 
at the large, lustrous canvasses of the Italian Renaissance. How fortunate for 
them that Schopenhauer happened to come along just then with an ideal 
explanation of their artistic enjoyment! And who could blame them for 
accepting enthusiastically his views — presented as they were with irresistible 
power and eloquence! 

It is also essential to remember that Schopenhauer wrote at a time wheu 
the popularity of music had risen in Germany above all the other arts; 
Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart, Haydn and Handel offered the world a new kind 
of pleasure, which seemed to surpass anything given by poetry before. Who 
has not listened to a Beethoven sonata, a symphony by Mozart, a nocturne 
by Chopin, without feeling that this touched the very heart of things! This 
is precisely what Schopenhauer asserted. According to him, music em- 
braced all the platonic ideas and it came direct from the “Ding an sich’. For 
this reason, its appeal was more direct to us than that of any other art; it 
surpassed them all by its purity and by the fact that it transcended the world 
of appearance. 

Can we wonder that a musical generation hailed this philosophy as its 
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own? It is interesting to speculate what a man like Kant would have thought 
of this theory, but the mathematician of K6nigsberg was primarily a philo- 
sopher, a dissector of analytical conceptions, whereas Schopenhauer was at 
heart a lover of literary table-talk. In a sense, he belonged more to Goethe 
than to Kant. With Goethe, he shared an extraordinary interest in natural 
science, and like Goethe, he was almost an encyclopedia of general know- 
ledge. 

Philosophy served as the framework into which he poured an over- 
whelming quantity of different facts and numerous observations. Oddly 
enough, they all fitted into this framework. Nothing ever seemed out of 
place and reading through it all today, one cannot but admire unreservedly 
the ingenuity of the plot. He left no loose ends — this nineteenth-century 
master. 

And what a plot it was, with life itself as the villain of the piece! Life 
to Schopenhauer is a compound of gnawing desires and inescapable bore- 
dom, senseless and purposeless. At one time, one is in the throes of bitter 
frustration, at the next minute, one is overcome by sheer disgust and at the 
end of it all, there awaits irrevocable doom. The sum-total of life is futile 
toil and constant misery caused by paralysing fear. (Dante's hell — so 
Schopenhauer contended — was drawn from life itself. And slyly he added, 
when Dante came to describe paradise, he was lost.) Schopenhauer gave us, 
indeed, a magnificent description, medieval in its terrifying and macabre 
aspect, but it was ultimately only part ofa plot, which led to its final chapter. 

After the tension and suspense, after horror had been piled on horror, 
came the peace and calm of the final solution. The plot resolved itself in the 
ethical chapter, and the answer was given to the torture-chamber of life. 
This answer was the Christian outlook of the Saint, the complete resignation 
of the Indian holy man. We could not escape ‘the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’ by destroying ourselves or by making life easy for 
ourselves at the expense of others. We could only escape it by withdrawing 
within ourselves, by overcoming ‘the will’ (all those different desires within 
us). Once there is nothing that wills within us, then we are at peace with the 
world, life has lost its sting for us, and we shall have attained that serene state 
which may be called paradise or Nirvana. 

His ethics can only be understood in the light of this completely negative 
outlook on life itself. It required the worst possible of all worlds to make his 
deliberate ‘No’ to living a logical consequence. Contrary to Kant, for 
instance, Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy was not based on any logical 
codes or categorical imperatives, it was entirely motivated by his emotional 
outlook on life itself. Because life appeared loathsome to him personally 
(or perhaps only frustrating), he denied philosophically every aspect of it. 
Likewise, because this world appeared a place of suffering (“Leiden’) to him, 
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his ethics were firstly based on compassion (‘Mitleid’). To suffer with 
others was, according to Schopenhauer, the first reaction of the ethical 
man. He thereby transcended his ego and became a good man. This was 
quite different from other philosophers, whose ethics were rooted in the 
abstract only. Morally deeply conscious thinkers like Spinoza and Kant 
rejected compassion outright as degenerating and even harmful. 

A very illuminating point of interest on Schopenhauer’s ethics was his 
sexual outlook. Sex to him was the propagation of life and as life meant 
suffering, sex meant the propagation of suffering. Sexual desires, therefore, 
were something, which were intrinsically bad and their suppression became 
a moral axiom. A good person had to be a chaste person. Because he 
loathed sex, he loathed women, or, perhaps because he loathed women, he 
loathed sex. A modern psychoanalyst could probably write volumes on 
how closely his whole philosophical system was linked with his physical 
or psychological shrinking from the female body or the sexual act. He went 
to great lengths in his condemnation of anything connected with sex or 
women. There was, for instance, that remark of his that man was aesthetic- 
ally the more beautiful animal (a view shared by Goethe!) and that the 
accepted views of the beauties of the female body were the invention of 
man’s sex-crazed brain. 

But this should not mislead us into believing that Schopenhauer was an 
unbalanced writer. Quite the contrary! He was a man endowed with good 
sense, natural wisdom and great psychological insight. His works can boast 
an abundance of observations of remarkable aptitude on almost any human 
subject. Like Goethe, he possessed the uncanny knack of putting his finger 
on the basic core of things. Besides, his interest in natural sciences gave his 
philosophy a certain solidity which was quite unusual for any transcenden- 
talist. 

Artistically, he had a certain quality which reminded one of El Greco. 
Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, taken in its entirety, possessed that vision- 
ary quality, that fanatical striving to become disembodied which is associated 
with El Greco. There was also that dualistic conception of the world, the 
struggle between soul and body (expressed by Ei Greco in his sharp, uncom- 
promising colours.) Above all, at the root of Schopenhauer’s theoretical 
system there lay like a creeping canker a predominant feeling of contempt 
for all those who were not philosophers like himself and did not share his 
views. Who has not read Schopenhauer and felt sometimes like those 
money-lenders of El Greco, the lashes of the whip across their faces. 

Historically, Schopenhauer will be remembered for his attempts to explain 
the world psychologically. His “blind will’ was the embryo out of which 
grew eventually modern psychoanalysis. Today, those of us who have 
read his essays on the freedom of the will, will find little in Existentialism 
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which is new or original. His prize essay, incidentally, on this particular 
subject, is a unique object-lesson of classically expressed prose and crystal- 
clear thinking. What had been for centuries a major philosophical pre- 
occupation, became overnight a closed subject. 

Both his successor, Nietzsche, and his great contemporary, rival, Hegel, 
are today very much better known outside Germany than Schopenhauer, 
because quite accidentally their writings became connected with two politi- 
cal movements (Nietzsche with Hitlerism and Hegel with dialectical Marx- 
ism). It is, therefore, only fair to say that to the earnest student Schopen- 
hauer should stand above either as the last philosophical representative of a 
great literary era. It is perhaps a sign of Schopenhauer’s particular merit, 
that the style of men like Kant, Schelling and Hegel seems today indiges- 
tible. True, Nietzsche, with his astonishingly felicitous pen, was the excep- 
tion, but Nietzsche stood already on the threshold of the journalistic age. 
Fundamentally, he possessed neither the thoroughness and industry nor the 
weight of Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer was the last of the so-called 
‘system-philosophers’, because modern writers lack the patience and fanatical 
determination required for such tasks. In the end, it is of little importance 
whether we agree or disagree with a writer's particular views, as long as we 
recognize their creative validity. Schopenhauer’s works are like one of those 
Gothic cathedrals or Egyptian pyramids. The religion they represent may 
not be our religion, but this detracts in no way from the measure of our 
enjoyment and admiration. 

Perhaps it was all summed up in those few words by his disciple Nietz- 
sche: 


Schopenhauer, der letzte Deutsche, der in Betracht kommt... 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


There is a g0od translation of Die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom Zureichenden 
Grunde and of Uber den Willen in der Natur in Bohn’s Library, 1888, long out of print. 
Die Grundlage der Moral appeared in 1903 and was reprinted in 1915. Uber die 
Freiheit des menschlichen Willens was translated in 1911. Both are out of print. 
The following important essays have never appeared in English: ‘Uber die Uni- 
versitatsphilosophie’, “Transcendente Spekulation iiber die anschienende Absicht- 
lichkeit im Schicksal des Einzelnen’, and ‘Uber das Geistersehen und was damit 
zusammenhingt’. The theory of colours (‘Uber das Sechen und die Farben’) has 
had one translation. There is, however, no recent reliable standard work in 
English on the philosopher and his philosophy. A Life of Schopenhauer by W. 
Wallace, 1890, has long been out of print. A. Schopenhauer, Philosopher of 
Pessimism, 1946, by the well-known Jesuit, Father Copleston, is in many respects 
inadequate. A selection of the Parerga and Paralipomena (probably his most popular 
work) was published by Allen & Unwin in 1951. Thomas Mann’s essay (the 
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best appreciation of Schopenhauer written in the last fifty years) served to introduce 
selections from Haldane’s and Kemp’s translation of Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung in Cassel’s Library. It was reprinted in a recent volume of Mann’s 
Essays by Secker & Warburg. A short article by Erich Heller in the Listener, 
December 1951, is as much concerned with Hegel as with Schopenhauer and can 
scarcely be considered as a final summary. Lieut.-Col. E. F. J. Payne, Secretary 
of the English Schopenhauer Society, has made a complete translation comprising 
over a million words which still awaits publication. 
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THE LEARNED PERIODICALS OF POST-WAR GERMANY. I. 
BY RUDOLF MajuT 


ALTHOUGH the political and social life of post-war Germany has only slowly 
regained strength, her intellectual recovery has been rapid. This can be 
partly explained in the light of the maintained intellectual activity of the 
German people during the war, an activity that was even in some measure 
intensified to counter-balance the agonies of a Germany spiritually ravaged 
and materially devastated. One aspect of this keen intellectual activity is the 
publication of an astonishingly large number of periodicals. Many bear 
names that revive old memories, but there are many others which have been 
founded only recently. At first sight it is not easy to see how so many 
manage to flourish despite all the economic difficulties. Here in England 
this in a way specifically German phenomenon will presumably be attri- 
buted to the natural inclination of the German people to be scholarly- 
minded, but though there is some truth in this it is not the whole truth. 
The difference between Germany and England in this matter has its origin 
not so much in a difference of temperament (Englishmen having more 
affection for scholarship and learning than they perhaps care to admit), as in 
a difference of educational organization, in the different status of Secondary 
Schools and their teachers in Germany. In Germany, indeed all over the 
Continent, teachers are given sufficient time — and economic security for 
themselves and their families — to pursue methodically their learned inter- 
ests; they are even expected to do so. Every Secondary School in Germany 
has to take for each subject at least one learned periodical and many masters 
subscribe personally to them. That at least used to be the state of affairs, 
and a return to pre-war conditions is now taking place. Another feature of 
the German system is the fairly close co-operation in questions of research 
between “Universitatsprofessoren’ and ‘Studienprofessoren’ or, as they are 
titled in North Germany, “Studienrite’. 

This holds good, mutatis mutandis, also for the other professions. Accord- 
ing to a bibliography compiled by K. Allihn in Diisseldorf-Benrath there 
are now more than 900 papers and periodicals in circulation in Germany. 
[t is obvious that only a very small fraction of them can be mentioned here. 
In view of the circle of readers of this periodical my selection almost entirely 
excludes the professional journals of Jurisprudence, Medicine, Natural 
Sciences, Theology, Pedagogics, even of Music and Art, but includes, on 
the other hand, all those disciplines which are in a wider sense auxiliary 
branches of knowledge for students of Germanic literatures and languages. 

In assigning the foremost place among all sciences to philosophy, Scho- 
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penhauer and Fichte were expressing not merely individual persuasions but a 
fundamental attitude of the German mind which leans towards basing its 
estimate even of works of fiction on the depth of their philosophical thought. 
We may, therefore, give the first place to those periodicals which deal 
purely and simply with philosophy. The Philosophischer Literaturanzeiger 
(1949; Schlehdorf am Kochelsee, Bronnen; editors: E. May and G. Schisch- 
koff) gives information about the “Neuerscheinungen der Philosophie und 
ihrer gesamten Grenzgebicte’ in detailed reviews. These comprehensive 
reports complement the special articles of the rewarding Zeitschrift fiir 
philosophische Forschung (1947; Meisenheim-Glan, Hain) with G. Schischkoff 
as sole editor. The other editor of the Literaturanzeiger, E. May, is, together 
with H. Wein and W. Stache, in charge of Philosophia naturalis (1950; 
Meisenheim-Glan, Hain). It would be erroneous to infer from the title that 
this very learned journal continues the tradition of the German Romantic 
Naturphilosophie; it centres on that branch of philosophy which knits 
together pure philosophy with science, especially with physics, biology and 
the philosophical side of psychology. Philosophische Studien (Berlin, de 
Gruyter), founded in 1949, claims, like the Zeitschrift fiir philosophische 
Forschung, to be the continuation of the Kant-Studien which A. Liebert 
edited until his leaving Germany in 1933. Publishing difficulties compelled 
the new editor, A. Werner, to issue what looks more like a book than a 
periodical. One volume was published in two parts in 1949 followed by a 
second, and for the time being, final volume in 1951. The Archiv ftir Philoso- 
phie (1947; Stuttgart, Kohlhammer) is associated with the Archiv ftir mathe- 
matische Logik und Grundlagenforschung. Both (in one Number) are edited 
by their founder, J. v. Kempski, whom A. Schmidt and K. Schréter assist 
in the mathematical section. The articles of this highly learned quarterly are 
for specialists; the non-specialist reader will prefer the Philosophische Studien 
or the Roman Catholic Philosophisches Jahrbuch (1888; Fulda, Parceller), 
which was originally, and is now again, since 1951, published as the organ of 
the GGrres-Gesellschaft. It was first edited by its founder, K. Gutberlet 
(the well-known philosopher-divine), and W. Pohle, then later by O. J. 
Hartmann, and is now, after being discontinued from 1943 till 1946, under 
the care of G. Siegmund, A. Dempf, W. Béhm and other scholars. It 
would be an overstatement to say that the Jahrbuch is engaged in apologetics, 
but it certainly makes it its task to refute the allegation that the Catholic 
faith is contradicted by the results of modern science. Partly philosophical, 
partly theological, but in both respects important for medievalists, is 
Scholastik (Freiburg, Herder). This quarterly, now (1952) in its 27th year, 
is edited by the Jesuit H. Weisweiler. Some of its dissertations are not only 
of the size but also of the weightiness of a book. The Kélner Zeitschrift ftir 
Soziologie (K6In-Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag) is, through its wide 
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range, of interest not only for sociologists proper but also for philosophers, 
historians and certainly for Germanists who approach their subject from the 
sociological angle. It was founded by B. v. Wiese in 1921 and appeared 
until 1934 under the name of Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Soziologie. The New 
Series, begun in 1948, is still edited by the initiator of this periodical. The 
same firm publishes the Zeitschrift ftir handelswissenschaftliche Forschung, 
which, however, is more an organ for specialists in “Betriebswissenschaft’ 
among sociologists. Its founder, E. Schmalenbach, was in charge of it from 
1906 till 1933. It was revived in 1949; the New Series is edited by K. Hase. 
The juridical and sociological branch of philosophy is represented by the 
Archiv ftir Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie (1907; now Bern, Francke and 
Munich, Lehnen; editors: R. Laun and Th. Vieweg). This quarterly, origin- 
ally called Archiv ftir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, is the organ of 
‘Die internationale Vercinigung fiir Rechts- und Sozialphilosophie’. Both 
the Society and its paper had to be suspended in 1944 but were taken up 
again in 1949. — As to psychology, the professional organs of neurologists 
and other medical scientists must be passed over and only periodicals of a 
more comprehensive and general character can be mentioned here. Psycho- 
logische Forschung (Berlin, Springer; editors: J. v. Allesch and H. W. Gruhie) 
was founded by the Gestalt psychologists K. Koffka, W. Kohler, M. Wert- 
heimer, and by L. Goldstein and H. W. Gruhle in 1921 but not issued 
between 1939 and 1948. It comprises the whole range of strictly scientific 
psychology and allied topics. The Psychologische Rundschau (1950; Gottin- 
gen, Verlag der psychologischen Rundschau; editors: J. v. Allesch, 
Herwig, J. Hogrefe) concerns the psychologist proper as well as the educa- 
tionalist, the careers adviser and the welfare worker and is more practical in 
outlook. Emphasis is placed on its reviews of new publications not only in 
Germany but also in Austria and Switzerland. The psycho-analytical journal 
common to these three countries is Psyche (1947; Heidelberg, Schneider; 
afterwards, since 1951, Stuttgart, Klett). The names of its three editors, H. 
Kunz, A. Mitscherlich, F. Schottlinder indicate the contiguity of at least 
three different aspects of ‘“Tiefenpsychologie’: cultural philosophers, 
psychiatrists and psychotherapeutists work hand in hand in this special 
journal. However, the assertion of Psyche that it is the only journal 
devoted to psycho-analysis in German-speaking countries, is contradicted 
by the existence of the Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse (1949; Berlin, de Gruyter; 
editor: C. Miiller-Braunschweig). 

A considerable number of present periodicals are devoted to historical 
work. Its most distinguished organ is the Historische Zeitschrift (Munich, 
R. Oldenbourg), founded in 1859 by the great H. v. Sybel, who edited it 
until his death in 1895. His successors were the equally famous H. v. 
Treitschke (1896) and F. Meinecke (until 1935), followed in their turn by 
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K. A. v. Miiller (1936-1943), then, since 1949, by L. Dehio and, since 1950” 
Dehio in conjunction with W. Kienast. From 1944 till 1949 the periodical 
had to be suspended. It covers all periods of history and is remarkable not 
only for its essays but also for its comprehensive bibliographical information 
which includes relevant contributions from literary historians. These 
‘Querverbindungen’ are effectively supported by different periodicals 
dealing with regional history. Of these space permits mention of only one 
as an example: the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir schleswig-holsteinische Ge- 
schichte (1870; suspended from 1944 till 1949; Neumiinster, Wachholtz; 
editor: V. Pauls) which, like all periodicals of this type, is a mine of informa- 
tion not only for historians but also for Germanists. The medievalists 
among them will especially welcome the comparatively new Deutsches 
Archiv fiir Geschichte des Mittlalters. Edited on behalf of the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica by F. Baethgen and W. Holtzmann it combines the 
investigation of literary and linguistic questions with that of documents, 

deeds, rolls, etc., so that it is of equal interest to the Germanist and the his- 
torian. It was founded i in 1937 and originally edited by K. Brandi, W. Engel, 

and W. Holtzmann in Weimar, Bohlau. After its suspension from 1944 “ill 
1950 it was taken over by the Simons Verlag in Marburg and continued with 
vol. VIII. Vol. IX (1952), however, is published again by Bohlau who has 
moved to Miinster-K6ln. Its field of research partly overlaps that of another 
‘Archiv’ equally important for medievalists, the Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, 
edited by W. Goetz, H. Grundmann and F. Wagner. Though predomin- 
antly concerned with the past it does not entirely exclude recent history, nor 
does it confine itself to German questions. Its viewpoint, tending as it does 
to be more ‘geistesgeschichtlich’ than the essentially documentary Deutsches 
Archiv makes it an organ for literary historians as well as for sociologists 
and scholars of allied branches. Founded by G. Steinmann in 1911 and 
published by Teubner in Leipzig it passed into other hands in 1937: Bohlau, 
Leipzig, where W. Goetz was its editor. Being discontinued in 1944, it was 
taken up in 1950 by the Simons-Verlag (now in K6ln-Riehl), but changed 
hands again and belongs now to Béhlau in Miinster-K6lIn. Partly a learned, 
partly a pedagogical journal is Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht (1950; 
Offenburg, Lehrmittel-Verlag, now Stuttgart, Klett). This ‘Zeitschrift des 
Verbandes der Geschichtslehrer Deutschlands’, edited by K. G. Erdmann 
and F. Messerschmid, is a modified continuation of “Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart’ (formerly Leipzig, Teubner). 

The “geistesgeschichtlich’ approach, with its insistence on uniting philoso- 
phical and historical thought, is mainly represented by the following four 
periodicals. The Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift ftir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte (1922; Stuttgart, Metzler in “Gemeinschaftsverlag’ with 
Niemeyer, Wunderlich, Leins) was founded and edited by P. Kluckhohn 
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and E. Rothacker; after the discontinuation of the periodical from 1944 till 
1949 H. Kuhn became the third member of the editorial board. Research into 
German thought prevails over research into other European cultures, and 
the study of literature as a science (‘Literaturwissenschaft’) predominates. 
One of the main tasks of this quarterly is to clarify the position of the various 
schools concerning themselves with history of literature and to harmonize 
their views. The Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte (1948; first 
Erlangen, Junge und Sohn, then Marburg, Elwert, now Heidelberg and 
Leyden, Brill) centres on the problems originating from religious thought as 
a special section of the general history of the mind. Its founder and editor, 
H. J. Schoeps, emphasizes the international character of the journal, which 
includes contributions written in English and French. Accordingly, he and 
his co-editors, E. Benz and O. F. Bollnow, have co-opted in 1952 the 
American W. F. Albright, the Frenchman M. Simon, and the Swede G. 
Videngren. Notwithstanding its central theme, this periodical is by no 
means purely theological but deals with literary, philosophical and even 
political questions, though always under the aspect of their relation to 
religion. Die Sammlung (1945; G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht: 
editors: H. Nohl, O. F. Bollnow, W. Flitner, E. Weniger) has a distinct 
trend towards education (as a science), which slightly tinges its literary 
articles and strongly colours all those dealing with philosophic questions. It 
is quite natural that the whole attitude of this ‘Zeitschrift ftir Kultur und 
Erziehung’ is more practical and topical than that of the two other periodicals 
with their more theoretical and historical approach. But it still belongs to 
the geistesgeschichtlich school, whereas Die Pforte (1946; Stuttgart, founded, 
edited and published by K. Port) in several ways takes an original line. The 
scope and treatment of its subjects brings it into line with the learned perio- 
dicals under discussion, but it does not entirely exclude lyrics and short 
stories. Its ethical outlook gives it a certain kinship with Die Sammlung: 
it strives for an objective clarification of dissenting persuasions in the spirit 
of freedom and tolerance. Like all the geistesgeschichtlich directed journals 
we have commented upon, it is in close neighbourhood to the Germanistic 
periodicals to which we now turn. 

Of these the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie (Stuttgart; Kohlhammer) 
may be mentioned in the first place as it comprehends the medieval as well 
as the modern periods of German literature and language. Founded by J. 
Zacher in 1869 it was edited after his and E. Hdpfner’s joint editorship by H. 
Gering and F. Kauffmann, then by W. Stammler and P. Merker, the former 
being responsible for the older, the latter for the more modern, periods. 
After its revival in 1947 — it had to be stopped in 1944 — the modern section 
was taken over by W.-E. Peuckert, Prof. Merker having been killed in an 
air raid on Dresden. The Beitrége zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
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Literatur (1874; Tiibingen, formerly Halle, Niemeyer) concentrate on the 


earlier periods of German literature and language but include folklore if 


related to them. The names of its founders, W. Braune and H. Paul, are 
reflected in the customary abbreviation of the long title to PBB. Of its 
well-known later editors at least E. Sievers may be mentioned; since 1933 
Th. Frings has been in charge of the periodical. It was not actually discon- 
tinued during the war but its issues were inevitably irregular. Of similar 
character, and even older, is the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche 
Literatur. Its first editor was M. Haupt, who founded it in 1841, and he was 
succeeded by E. Schréder and G. Roethe; it is still under the care of its pre- 
war editor, J. Schwietering, but now with the assistance of M.-L. Dittrich. 
In 1876 an Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum was added, as a second (indepen- 
dent) part, to each number; it consists of reviews in essay form on new 
publications and on recent research. The periodical has changed its pub- 
lishers several times: it appears no longer in the Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung in Berlin, but — since 1949 (vol. LXXXII, 3 and 4) — in the Steiner 
Verlag in Wiesbaden. Its story during and after the war is in a way a symbol 
of Germany's spiritual doggedness: vol. LXXXI, 1 and 2 was ready for 
distribution in 1944 when it was destroyed by bombing with the exception 
of one copy. From this a new edition was photomechanically reproduced in 
1948 and delivered to its faithful subscribers. In the same year a new Ger- 
manistic periodical sprang up: Archiv fiir Literatur und Volksdichtung (Lahr, 
Schauenburg), edited by J. Meier, W. Kohlschmidt and E. Seemann. _ Its 
field of research covers all periods of German literature; but whereas the 
Zeitschrift treats the “Altertum’ as a historically fixed period, the Archiv 
accentuates its survival in lower regions, such as folk-songs, legends, merry 
tales (Schwanke) and riddles. Only the first volume has been issued so far. 
Apparently ‘the survival of the fittest’ is the prerogative of the older perio- 
dicals. The Euphorion, founded by A. Sauer in 1894, originally had its home 
in Bamberg. From about 1926 till 1939 (vol. XXXX) it was published by 
Metzler in Stuttgart, then, after an interval of one year, from 1941 (vol. 
XXXXI) till 1944, by BGhlau in Weimar. It was discontinued for six years, 
and vol. XXXXV was published by Simons in Marburg (now K6ln) in 1950. 
After all these vicissitudes this distinguished ‘Zeitschrift fiir Literaturge- 
schichte’ has found a new home with Winter in Heidelberg where it will 
start vol. XXXXVI under the editorship of H. Pyritz in 1952. Its previous 
editors were after Sauer and J. Nadler (vol. XXI ss.) his pupil G. Stefansky 
(until 1934), then, up to his death, J. Petersen together with H. Pongs (until 
1943), and after them H. Pyritz and H. Naumann (in 1950). The periodical 
has now regained its old title which it had to exchange for ‘Dichtung und 
Volkstum’ in 1934. 

A variation of the Germanistic periodicals of purely academic charac- 
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ter are those which serve the purposes of both scholars and educationists. 
Two of the pre-war journals have not been taken up again but may be 
revived. The Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung (1925; Frankfurt a. M., Diester- 
weg; editor: U. Peters) and the Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, founded in 1886 
as Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht (Leipzig, Teubner; editor: W. 
Hofstaetter) were amalgamated for some time during the war, but did not 
survive the disaster. The following have been more recently established: 
Wirkendes Wort (1950; Diisseldorf, Schwann) is “eine Zeitschrift ftir Wissen- 
schaft und Schule und fiir alle, die an deutscher Sprache und Dichtung 
lebendigen Anteil nehmen’; university and school have an equal share in the 
editorial responsibility: H. Brinkmann and L. Weisgerber are professors, 
F. Arends and A. Gail are Studienrate. From the same two circles come the 
contributors of Der Deutschunterricht (1948; Stuttgart, Klett) which is edited 
by R. Ulshéfer together with F. Martini, F. Maurer, G. Storz. To avoid the 
danger of presenting a hotch-potch of educational methods and the dis- 
connected results of research they are kept apart, and each of the numbers 
which are devoted to research concentrates on a leading theme. No. 1, 
of 1951 is dedicated to Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, No. 2 to Deutsche 
Novellen des 19. Jahrhunderts, No. 3 to Der Roman der Gegenwart. The 
standard is throughout scholarly. To this group there belongs also Deutsch- 
unterricht fiir Auslander (Miinchen, Pohl). Less misleading than this title was 
its previous name, Deutschunterricht im Ausland, which it received when 
founded by its present editor, F. Thierfelder, in 1932; for its main object is 
‘die Lehrer der deutschen Sprache im Ausland in geistige Beriihrung mit 
einander zu bringen’. After a long interval, it came to life again in 1951. 

We turn now to those periodicals which do not contain original research 
but keep their readers in contact with it by either critical reviews only or by 
both reviews and specimens from the work of the authors themselves. 
Sinn und Form (1949; Berlin, Riitten und Loening) is published in the Russian 
Zone and, accordingly, propagates its cultural ideal, but does it in a spirit of 
reconciliation between East and West. This official organ of the (East 
German) Deutsche Akademie der Kiinste was founded by J. R. Becher and 
P. Wiegler and is edited by P. Huchel. The contributions — lyrics, stories, 
specimen chapters and reviews — are by both German and foreign authors; 
literary historians will be especially interested in the ‘Sonderhefte’ which 
are dedicated to individual writers (B. Brecht, J. R. Becher, A. Zweig). 
The western counterpart to this splendidly produced publication is not less 
valuable but less attractive in its design and poor news-print. It is Das 
literarische Deutschland (1950; Heidelberg, Palladium Verlag), which has in 
1952 changed its name into Neue literarische Welt and is the official organ of 
the (West German) Deutsche Akademie ftir Sprache und Dichtung. The 
editors, G. v. Le Fort, R. A. Schréder, B. Snell, G. Storz, and F. Thiess, are 
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assisted by an advisory committee consisting of K. Edschmid, O. Flake, 
W. Lehmann, O. Rombach and F. Schnack. The form and character of the 
Journal is similar to that of the Times Literary Supplement; but it contains 
lyrics and stories as well as reviews and essays. It has su erseded the organ 
of another literary corporation, the Deutscher Schrifestellerverband, whose 
paper, Gedanke und Form (Hanover, A. Kols), was given up in 1949. In the 


same year another journal of this type had to be stopped when it failed for 


lack of response by the general public: Die Literatur der Gegenwart (Reck- 


linghausen, Paulus), which discussed the different paths taken by temporary 
literature. To the Listener corresponds to some extent Rufer und Horer 


(1949; Stuttgart, Schwabenverlag; editor: Th. Htipgens). It is not the only 
one of its type but may be singled out here because it deals especially with 
questions of the German language. 


(To be continued in the April number) 
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THE POETRY OF HERMANN HESSE 
A BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE (1877-1952) 
BY R. C. ANDREWS 


At a time when in much of Europe literature is in danger of being com- 
mandeered by political interests, and books turned into signposts to the right 
or left, it is pleasing to be able to salute the 75th birthday of Hermann Hesse, 
who has always stood ‘au-dessus de la mélée’. To say that he is a descendant 
of the great eighteenth century, which he has called ‘the last great age of 
culture in Europe’, is not to relegate him to the margin of modern life or to 
place him in some aesthetic cul-de-sac. For his nostalgia for a lost age is the 
humanist’s nostalgia for a lost synthesis and it carries with it a condemnation 
of our own age. As a disciple of Goethe Hesse has sought to attain the time- 
less wisdom of the master, the serenity which bridges over the chronic 
dualism of man. In offering as a birthday tribute this appreciation of his 
poems — in many ways the least representative but most personal part of 
his work — the writer would add the hope that Hermann Hesse, like his 
great predecessor in Weimar, will continue to enrich his world for many 
vears after this his 75th birthday. 

The fundamental problematic underlying Hesse’s poetry is the eternal 
conflict of the two souls. This at once spiritual, moral and aesthetic conflict 
is perhaps most clearly defined in his novel, Narziss und Goldmund, which 
provides a key to the less systematized philosophy of the poems. The novel 
traces the life-story of two medieval figures, one belonging to the masculine 
world of the intellect, the other to the feminine world of the soul. The 
friendship between these two opposites bridges the gulf between them — the 
seemingly impassable gulf between intellect and instinct, reason and sensual- 
ism, morality and amorality, the scholar and the artist, the ascetic and the 
voluptuary, the masculine and the feminine. That both these figures attain 
to a final synthesis, that the artist is able to look upon his artistic creation as 
the involuntary giving of form to the Platonic ‘ideas’ of the scholar, that the 
ascetic abbot, the student of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, with his 
strict intellectual discipline and logical thinking, is able finally to accept the 
dionysiac world of the senses as God-willed, is the fruit of their spiritual 
cross-pollination. It is natural that Hesse’s deeper sympathies should lie 
throughout with Goldmund, the vagabond artist, whose life-history is the 
striving of his feminine nature back to the primeval Mother, and whose last 
words are a welcome to death, the return to the womb; for many of the 
poems are the confessions of another Goldmund, and only in the later poems 
is his own synthesis attained. 
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Hesse’s collected poems, published in 1942, run to over 400 pages. This 
considerable output is, by his own confession, the unsorted, unsifted and 
unpruned production of a lifetime. He defends his refusal to weed out 
obvious weaknesses: for him at least they have some meaning: ‘als Bekenntnis 
zu dem, was ich gelebt und getan. .. als Bejahung des Ganzen, samt allen 
seinen Mangeln und Fragwiirdigkeiten...’ It would therefore be unfair 
to dwell upon the adolescent excesses of the early poems: the magical roman- 
ticism of moonlight, maidens on balconies, purple kisses, alcoves and 
crumbling ruins, and the Christmas-card prettiness of landscapes seen as 
though through a prism, of golden gondolas beneath blue Venetian skies. 
This refusal to conceal flaws in his poems is paralleled by a similar refusal to 
cloak the strident hedonism of his early manhood. The completeness of the 
poems matches the completeness of their testimony. They provide a moral 
photography of the poet’s life — and if some of the prints are badly exposed, 
they are nevertheless part of the whole and have not been excluded. 

The poems span the years from 1895 to 1941. They record the young 
poet's apprenticeship to life — the vagabondage of another Wayfaring Lad 
who took “wine, woman and song’ as his creed, the unrepentant hedonism 
of another Shropshire Lad, but without his gestures of despair, the forever 
unrequited nostalgia of the sensualist, who longs for home when abroad, 
for love when alone, for the open road when sedentary, and whose gaze is 
continually turning back over his shoulder, lured by the mirage of the past. 
This instinctive acceptance of life is that of the poet “who drinks of life as 
other men drink wine’. It is an aesthetic, non-materialistic sensualism which 
never hardens into ritual and whose most riotous orgies are savoured with 


the deliberate perceptual refinement of the gourmet. With the passing of 


the years the tone of the poetry deepens, the clouds of two world wars 
darken them, modern civilization scrawls its question-marks upon them, and 
Hesse the philosopher probes the ultimate meaning of life. Thus the poems 
record the moments of experience and the moments of wisdom of a lifetime, 
and the handwriting of an epoch is in them. 

One of the earliest poems, “Gestindnis’, begins thus: 


Wer meine Freunde sind? — 

Zugvégel, iiberm Ozean verirrt, 

Schiff briichige Schiffer, Herden ohne Hirt, 
Die Nacht, der Traum, der heimatlose Wind. 


This picture of the lonely wayfarer, claiming kinship with the protean 
solitudes of nature, is one that recurs throughout the early poems, whose 
themes often recapture the romanticism of Eichendorff and Wilhelm Miller; 
for the young Hesse, a lone pilgrim far from home, communes with what 
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is remote, ephemeral or unattainable in nature: with the stars, the sea, a 
drifting leaf, a wave, a boat adrift. A ship on the horizon, a fast flowing 
river, a flight of birds or the passage of clouds will awaken in him thoughts 
of home: 


Ich liebe die Weissen, Losen 
Wie Sonne, Meer und Wind, 
Weil sie der Heimatlosen 
Schwestern und Engel sind. 


(“Weisse Wolken’) 


The conflict in the wayfarer’s heart between the call of home and the call 
of the horizon ripples the placidity of a number of poems, but only in later 
years does the poet discover why he prefers the horizon: only the wise know 
the art of living in peace in one place. Hesse prefers the zest and the torments 
of distance: 


Denn auch im Gliicke kann ich auf Erden 
Doch nur ein Gast und niemals ein Biirger werden. 


(‘“Gegeniiber von Afrika’) 


The early poems are content to record the courtship of the poet’s senses 
and the beauties of nature, for the most part in fluent rhymed quatrains. The 
best of them (“Das Treibende Blatt’, ‘Pilger’, ‘Abends auf der Briicke’, 
‘Gang bei Nacht’) are characterized by a folk-song simplicity which in the 
later poems takes on something of the reflective mantle of the ‘Spruch’. A 
hint of the later maturity sometimes breaks through the artless lyricism of 
the pilgrim’s songs: 

Ein Sucher bin ich nur, 
Der durch die Welt in Sonne, Staub und Wind 
Begierig tastet nach der Schépfung Spur. 


(‘Entschluss'’) 


At times the poet turns his gaze from the horizon to mourn at the grave 
of his childhood. Again and again the same sentiments recur: that there is 
no bridge leading back to the days that are gone, that the gay reality of the 
past has become a faded dream or that the red flame of youth has flickered 
out. Any sudden glimpse of natural beauty will bring the tears to his eyes: 
the red of the sunset, blossoms caught on the breeze, autumn mists, bells at 
eventide or the ring of children’s songs. With their lyrical spontaneity and 
effortless technical mastery, these Chopinian impromptus on the loss of past 
joys are as it were belied by the smoothness of the verse, and at times the 
easy lilt of the rhythm does not conceal the tiredness and decadence to 
which the Neo-Romantics were prone. 
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The keenest memories of the past are those of past loves. Like Goldmund, 
the poet has roamed at random through the world and taken his pleasures 
where he found them. There are few true love-poems here, but rather 
hymns to passion and laments over the sour after-taste of satiety. “‘Juchhe! 


nun lodert alle Lust. /Empor in gellen Flammen’ is the characteristic cry of 


the adventurer at the sight of hix latest conquest. The apotheosis of physica al 
love and seduction finds its clearest expression in “Neike’: the lower has one 
impulse: “Rascher, heisser, wilder bliihen!’; a flame in the breeze has one 
impulse: ‘Rascher, rauher zu verbrennen!’; so love has one impulse too: 


Du in meinem Blute innen, 

Liebe du, was soll dein Traumen:? 
Willst ja nicht in Tropfen rinnen, 
Willst in Str6men, willst in Fluten 
Dich vergeuden, dich verschaumen! 


This enthronement of the sensual, which leads the poet so easily from the 
contemplation of beautiful objects like a Stradivarius or a young birch to 
thoughts of his beloved, finds its natural sequel in the disillusion of fulfilled 
desire. Nowhere does this confession that lust is tinsel, not gold, achieve 

poetry; experience is not crystallized into image but rather lelaees along in 
the declamatory privacies of the love-letter. Only occasionally, when ‘the 
sensual is forgotten (e.g. ‘Die Schéne’, ‘Wenn doch mein Leben’) is the 
restraint of the emotion ‘tefeceed i in the form. Bur rarely is ‘the dark river- 
god of the blood’ forgotten, and it is hardly surprising that the last real 
love-poem in the collection should end with the plea: “Mitten in den Flam- 
men lass mich sterben!’ (“Weg zur Mutter’.) 

Throughout the poems the wayfarer’s joys and sorrows have their setting 
in the landscapes of his travels — European, tropical and Oriental — and the 
small group of poems entitled Gedichte des Malers confirms the evidence 
of earlier poems that the poet can paint a landscape. “Augen, trinket dic 

Farben in euch hinein"’ he cries in one of these poems — and it is not the only 
time he speaks in the accents of Keller. A plastic awareness of colour and 
shape enables him to capture the essence of a scene or season in the confines 
of a single verse: 

Ein Wetterleuchten 
Beschaut sich bleich 


Mit grossen, feuchten 
Augen im Teich. (‘Friihsommernacht ) 


An dem griin beflognen Hang 

Ist schon Veilchenblau erklungen, 

Nur den schwarzen Wald entlang 

Liegt noch Schnee in zackigen Zungen. (‘Marz ) 
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Herbstregen hat im grauen Wald gewiihlt, 

Im Morgenwind aufschauert kalt das Tal, 

Hart fallen Friichte vom Kastanienbaum 

Und bersten auf und lachen feucht und braun. 

(‘Gang im Spiatherbst’) 

Not always does the rest of the poem fulfil the promise of the opening lines, 
for the concluding sentiments, which are at times groping and tentative, 
bring several of the poems to a lame ending. But the poet’s refusal to retouch 
his work makes such flaws inevitable. On the other hand, where the land- 
scape itself remains the main purpose of the poem (e.g. “Windiger Tag im 
Juni’, ‘Friihling in Locarno’, “Dorfabend’, “Heisser Mittag’, “Augenblick 
vor dem Gewitter’, “Alter Park’), he often achieves the impressionistic 
freshness and cavalier colouring of a Liliencron. Implicit in all these poems 
is the poet’s belief in the permanence of natural beauty allied with the 
statement of man’s impermanence. But there always remains the eternal 
consolation of a return to the one and ultimate Mother, a theme which finds 
its highest expression in the philosophy of the later poems. For just as 
Goldmund, after a life-apprenticeship to shape, colour and touch, comes to 
look upon nature as his Eternal Mother, so Hesse, consummating the mar- 
riage of sense and mind, progresses to a final pantheism: 


Gottes Atem hin und wider, 
Himmel oben, Himmel unten, 
Licht singt tausendfache Lieder, 
Gott wird Welt im farbig Bunten. 
(‘Magie der Farben’) 
Thus nature becomes in turn scene, solace and sanctuary. 

The elegiac sensuousness and undisciplined romanticism of these early 
poems leave memories of themes rather than of forms, for form with Hesse 
is derivative rather than original. They represent the poet's acceptance of a 
sensualism which goes beyond indulgence to affirmation. With the passing 
of the years, however, the poet turns his gaze more and more inwards upon 
himself. A curtain of philosophy and mysticism is drawn across the un- 
ashamed Bacchanalianism of his early manhood; but the curtain is not a cloak 
— it veils but does not shut out the unreflecting gestures of the blood. Thus 
it is in the later poems that the problematic dualism of man, the tortured 
schizophrenia of the Steppenwolf, the conflict between Goldmund and 
Narziss for the possession of his soul, is most marked and the quest for a 
synthesis more deliberate. 

What may be called Hesse’s philosophic poems — though the term itself 
is too suggestive of a doctrinal dogmatism which has no place in the poems — 
fall roughly into two groups: one deals with man’s relationship to nature 
(i.e. to God), the second with the dualism of man’s self. 
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The poet’s attitude to nature passes from the spontaneous contact of the 
earlier poems to a deeper and conscious communion, which at its most 
intense becomes identification. The poet feels not only that his being is 
rooted in the same soil as tree, built of the same stone as mountain and 
pulsed with the same blood as bird — he actually feels himself tree, mountain 
and bird: 

In mir und ausser mir 

Ist ungeschieden, Welt und ich ist eins. 

Wolke weht durch mein Herz, 

Wald traumt meinen Traum, 

Haus und Birnbaum erzahlt mir 

Die vergessene Sage gemeinsamer Kindheit... (‘Adagio’) 


in the short poem ‘Spruch’ this mystic pantheism rises from the intimacy ofa 
prayer to the sanctity of a benediction: 


So musst du allen Dingen 

Bruder und Schwester sein, 

Das sie dich ganz durchdringen 

Dass du nicht scheidest Mein und Dein. 


Kein Stern, kein Laub soll fallen — 
Du musst mit ihm vergehn! 

So wirst du auch mit allen 
Allstiindlich auferstehen. 


But underlying this rhapsody is a more sombre tone, played on the ‘cellos 
of lament. It is the consciousness of man’s impermanence. ‘Uns ist kein 
Sein verg6nnt’, cries the poet in one of his finest poems, ‘Klage’. If only 
man could achieve the durability of stone — but no, he is swept away by the 
cosmic stream. Thus the earlier laments over lost youth and vanished love 
are here lifted on to a nobler plane; his nostalgia has gained a new dimension. 
But nowhere does lament degenerate into nihilistic despair, for the ultimate 
consolation of his pantheistic faith remains — the consolation that, whilst 
men depart, man remains. This pantheistic commonplace, already heigh- 
tened into poetry in the second verse of “Spruch’, is linked with Nietzsche’s 
‘eternal recurrence’, whose formative influence is acknowledged, and has 
inspired some of the finest poems (“Manchmal’, ‘Dorfkirchhof’, ‘Unterwegs,’ 
‘Wir leben hin ...’, “Zusammenhang’, “Neues Erleben’). In them man is 
portrayed as the heir of past eternities (“Ein Strahl bin ich des Lichts, ein 
Blatt am Baum/Unzihliger Geschlechter ...’) and the ancestor of future 
eternities. Man stands at the conflux of two eternities, bearing the torch of 
life which was kindled by primeval fires, and with his eyes turned towards 
ever new suns. 

Against the background of Hesse’s Heraclitean view of life, death shrinks 
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to human proportions. Indeed, when Hesse uses the terms ‘Mother Death’ 
and ‘Brother Death’, he is not just chanting the mystic’s litany. ‘Mother’ and 
‘Brother’ are here warm human concepts as much as the images of mystical 
longing. Death is just the final lone wayfarer whom the traveller meets on 
his journey through life. Why therefore stoicism or defiance? With his 
wine-glass at his lips Hesse offers death his hand with an almost coquettish 
familiarity; elsewhere death is the kindly gardener, and even where he 
assumes the usual figure of the reaper, the emphasis is on the harvest and not 
on the sickle. 

This idea of harvest, of ripeness and maturity, arises naturally from the 
poet's philosophy of ‘eternal recurrence’. Death leads to rebirth — not in 
the Christian but in the seasonal sense. After the reds and golds of man’s 
autumn he lies for a while like a seed beneath the snows or as a field lies 
fallow. Time and again the autumn scene inspires the poet to reflect on the 
rich mellowness of dying: 


Herbst, kiihle mir das heisse Herz, 

Dass es gelinder schlage 

Und still durch goldene Tage 

Hiniiberspiele winterwiarts. (‘Oktober’) 


This gentle gliding towards death with the lilt of Rilke’s swan is attained by 
those whose life has produced its harvest. Among the serenest poems are 
those pantheistic confessions of faith in which death is welcomed as a bridge- 
head between the individual life of a man and the cosmic life of the whole 
(‘Erster Schnee’, “Zeichen im Waldkeller’, “Schnee’). This mysticism is 
forever seeking to crystallize itself in sensuous imagery; thus in ‘Landlicher 
Friedhof’ the poet links the dead in the graves below with the flowers and 
bees above: the former nourish the latter in the constant flux of death and 
rebirth; and in ‘Welkes Blatt’ the poet bids the dead leaf not to resist the 
wind which seeks to snap its stalk of life and sweep it away. ‘Ripeness is all.’ 
These poems invariably take the form of a simple parallelism between an 
autumnal or wintry landscape in which nature, having passed through 
another life-cycle, prepares serenely for another death, and man himself, 
whose death is but one of many deaths he is destined to die. Macrocosm 
and microcosm are one like the sea and the wave. Thus when the poet cries 
‘Sterbenk6nnen ist ein heiliges Wissen’, we realize that this sacred wisdom 
is the acceptance of a pantheistic view of life, in which the indestructible 
soul of man is borne along by a protean life-force and transmitted, a cosmic 
pulse-beat, through grass, mountain, bird and beast, and onwards to man 
himself, in the bitter but triumphant path from death to birth. Nowhere has 
Hesse expressed this philosophy more poetically than in ‘Alle Tode’, whose 
opening lines have an almost Rilkean accent: 
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Alle Tode bin ich schon gestorben, 

Alle Tode will ich wieder sterben, 

Sterben den hédlzernen Tod im Baum, 
Sterben den steinernen Tod im Berg, 
Irdenen Tod im Sand, 

Blatternen Tod im knisternden Sommergras 
Und den armen, blutigen Menschentod. 


But the relative insignificance of one man’s life does not release him from 
the perpetual civil war within himself. Each man’s life is the plaything of 
two forces, mind and matter, and few there are who reach a synthesis. 
We turn therefore to the poets, the historians of this conflict, to see by what 
process they reached an armistice. Hesse, as we have seen from his novel, 
Narziss und Goldmund, posed the problem at its most acute by contrasting 
intellectual ascetism and renunciation of the flesh with a dionysiac affirmation 
of life, only to reach the conclusion that neither was a complete answer. But 
complete answers are rare and only reached after a lifetime of questioning. It 
is clear from the poems that Hesse himself is another Goldmund, a creative 
artist whose senses are always alive to the shapes, sounds and colours of life. 
He is an unashamed romantic to whom the world of officialdom, professor- 
ialism and commercialism is quite foreign. The poet belongs to the world of 
the naive and the individual, to the world of children and women — even 
to the world of fools — for he shares with these the direct experience of “das 
Chaos der Bilderwelt’. Hence his constant longing for the night, the Eternal 
Mother, the symbol of death, for the night transports him again to the 
dream-world of childhood. His quest after the grail of inward harmony led 
therefore along the path of sensual experience. Truth was a woman to be 
coveted, wooed and won. The joys and sorrows of life were wines to be 
drunk to the dregs. A Nietzschean affirmation of existence, therefore, but 
with none of his aristocratic scorn, a Faustian immersion in the stream of life, 
with no curb on appetite and no rein on impulse, an aesthetic amoralism — 
this is the faith which has sprung from his earlier adolescent romanticism. 
His awareness of the dualism in his own life is most clearly stated in the poem 
‘An den Indischen Dichter Bhartrihari’, whom he hails as a kindred spirit, 
condemned like himself to pass ‘im Zickzack zwischen Trieb und Geist 
durchs Leben’ — ‘Bald Ménch, bald Wiistling, Denker bald, bald Tier’ 
He sees his own life as an adventurous course from ascetic peaks to voluptu- 
ous depths, as the masculine and feminine parts of his nature in turn held 
sway. And ifhe has lingered longer in the valleys than on the mountain tops, 
that is the will of God — the will of the God immanent in himself and in 
nature around him. This conception that good and evil are both part of 
God goes beyond Christian morality and forms another tributary of that 
stream of German mysticism which had its source in Jakob B6hme. 
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This amoral acceptance of good and evil, joy and sorrow, leads Hesse to 
the conclusion that life is its own justification. Life is a flame to be nourished, 
a pilgrimage to be continually renewed — for only routine kills (‘Die 
Flamme’, ‘Stufe’, “Bekenntnis’). “Atmen tut wohl, Atmen ist Seligkeit, /Ist 
Gebet und Gesang,’ he cries, as the shadows of tomorrow fall across the path 
of today. And just as Goldmund, at the sight of a woman in labour, had 
realized that mankind’s greatest joys and deepest pains often wear the same 
expression, so Hesse speaks of the intoxication of suffering and calls sorrows 
his sisters. This acceptance of life in all its forms finds its most emphatic 
expression in the poems “An die Freunde in schwerer Zeit’, “Verziickung’ 
and “Gang im Spitherbst’, the last of which formulates this mystical hedon- 
ism in the confession: 


Was ist mir Frucht?: Was ist mir Ziel! — Ich bliihte, 
Und Bliihen war mein Ziel. Nun welk ich, 

Und Welken ist mein Ziel, nichts andres. . . 

Gott lebt in mir, Gott stirbt in mir, Gott leidet 

In meiner Brust, das ist mir Ziel genug. 

Weg oder Irrweg, Bliite oder Frucht, 

Ist alles eins, sind alles Namen nur. 

Only rarely does Hesse abandon this unquestioning approval of the whole 
complex web of being to wrestle with the problems of a synthesis. In the 
longer poem, ‘Media in Vita’, however, whose free-verse form recalls the 
supple dignity of his prose, he sets out to diagnose the causes of man’s 
fragmentariness and to prescribe a philosophy of life which will restore him 
to a whole. Whatever path we choose in life, he says, we are always teased 
with alternative paths: Love, that ‘Urwald der Lust’, lures with the promise 
of a divine bliss but leads to an orgy of degradation; possession of wealth is 
fine and so is the scorn of wealth; art draws a veil over death and suffering 
and turns chaos to harmony; intellect makes man the hub of the universe, 
traces his lineage back to the primeval slime, lights up the dark porches of 
instinct and reveals the world and God as man’s most sublime dream. So 
man snatches at each colour in turn in the kaleidoscope of living and can 
only hold each fora moment. And even in the grave he is but a guest, being 
spewed out into the eternal flux of birth. The only way of life which does 
not finally disillusion is the inward life of the mystic. This mystical inward- 
ness as an antidote to the dualism of living is confirmed in the later poems, 
‘Besinnung’ (1933) and “Nachtgedanken’ (1938). In both man is again 
portrayed as a shuttlecock of the masculine and the feminine, and no longer 
in these maturer works does the poet advocate a complete surrender to 
nature, the ‘Eternal Feminine’ of his youth. On the contrary, the “Eternal 
Masculine’, the Platonic world of the spirit, now becomes the focusing 
points of man’s sublimest longings: 
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Géttlich ist und ewig der Geist. 

Ihm entgegen, dessen wir Bild und Werkzeug sind, 

Fiihrt unser Weg; unsre innerste Sehnsucht ist: 

Werden wie Er, leuchten in Seinem Licht! 
(‘Besinnung’ ) 


But few are able, like Narziss, to reach this state of grace, this total immersion 
in a spiritual ecstasy which leaves all bodily promptings behind like an empty 
chrysalis. For all those who are torn between the two poles of nature and 
the spirit there is but one remedy: the miracle of love — not only the per- 
sonal love of man for woman but above all the humanitarian love of man 
for man. Self-dedication to humanity, says Hesse — and it is the mission he 
himself has chosen — heals the elemental rift in man and leads from chaos to 
harmony. Only through love was the gulf between Narziss and Goldmund 
crossed. 

The general trend of Hesse’s poems from youth to age is therefore from 
the external to the internal, from the world to self. But this is really only a 
change of emphasis: there can be no real separation of world and self, God 
and self. For the summary of his life’s quest for truth, expressed in one of his 
shortest and serenest poems, bearing the significant title “Weg nach Innen’, 
postulates a Goethean synthesis: 


Wer den Weg nach innen fand, 

Wer in gliihndem Sichversenken 

Je der Weisheit Kern geahnt, 

Dass sein Sinn sich Gott und Welt 
Nur als Bild und Gleichnis wahle: 
Ihm wird jedes Tun und Denken 
Zwicgesprach mit seiner eignen Seele, 
Welche Welt und Gott enthilkt. 


Hesse, like Gottfried Keller, is first and foremost a novelist whose poems 
take their place in the margin of his complete works. Poetry is for him 
recreation rather than purpose, so that occasional poems and divertimenti 
take up a disproportionate part of the whole. But even if some of the poems 
make promises which they do not keep, the poet himself never loses sight 
of his mission: he is a custodian of the spiritual and cultural values of the past 
and the protagonist of those values in the present. In the poems alone we 
can trace the roots of Hesse’s humanism in Greece and Rome, in Christian 
and Indian mysticism and in European culture from Bach to Chopin and 
from the Italian Renaissance to Hédlderlin and Nietzsche. He lashes the 
modern world unsparingly for its scientific rationalism, its unfeeling intel- 
lectualism, for its worship of the machine, whose logical masculinity is 
insensitive to dream, fantasy, music and love. In one of his last and saddest 
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poems, ‘Orgelspiel’, the poet laments the triumph of nihilism in the youth of 
his day. In an empty cathedral, pulsed around with the fever of commer- 
cialism, an aged organist is playing the same toccatas and fugues which have 
been played ‘there dow n the centuries, but which to this age are meaningless 
symbols, a dead language; for beauty and culture are ebbing slowly away 
from our age with the old who alone cherish them. Whilst modern youth 
‘schlingt und zehrt und hurrt sich durch die grellen/Jahrmarktsfreuden ihrer 
Kinderwelt’, the poet must defy the scorn of the market-place and stand fast 
as the guardian of those treasures that do not rust. In his poems, therefore, 
as in his greater epic works, Hesse poses the riddle of our age, and when he 
answers it, he answers it with the conviction of one who, as sensualist, 
humanist, romantic and mystic, has tested every possible answer in the 
conflicts of his own life. As long as there remain men like Hermann Hesse 
to diagnose and prescribe for the ills of our age, then there is still some hope 
of recovery. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HERMAN HESSE 


BY MARIANNE LEIBHOLZ AND MARGARET F, RICHEY’ 


KARFREITAG 


Verhangener Tag, im Wald noch Schnee, 
Im kahlen Holz die Amsel singt: 

Des Friihlings Atem angstlich schwingt, 
Von Lust geschwellt, beschwert von Weh. 


So schweigsam steht und klein im Gras 
Das Krokusvolk, das Veilchennest, 

Es duftet scheu und weiss nicht was, 
Es duftet Tod und duftet Fest. 


Baumknospen stehn von Trinen blind, 
Der Himmel hangt so bang und nah, 
Und alle Garten, Hiigel sind 
Gethsemane und Golgatha. 


BRUDER TOD 


Auch zu mir kommst du einmal, 
Du vergisst mich nicht, 

Und zu Ende ist die Qual, 

Und die Kette bricht. 


Noch erscheinst du fremd und fern, 
Lieber Bruder Tod, 

Stehest als ein kiihler Stern 

Uber meiner Not. 


Aber einmal wirst du nah 
Und voll Flammen sein — 
Komm, Geliebter, ich bin da, 
Nimm mich, ich bin dein. 


GEGENUBER VON AFRIKA 


Heimathaben ist gut, 

Siiss der Schlummer unter eigenem Dach, 
Kinder, Garten und Hund. Aber ach, 

Kaum hast du vom letzten Wandern geruht, 


* By kind permission of Herr Hermann Hesse. 
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GOOD FRIDAY 


Clouded day. In the wood still snow, 
In naked trees the blackbirds sing. 
Anxiously quivers the wind of spring, 
Swollen with joy, heavy with woe. 


Crocus-tribe and violet, 

Small in the grass, give scented breath 
Scent uncertain still and shy 

Of solemn festival and death. 


Blind with tears the tree-buds swell, 
The sky hangs fearful, low and still, 
Gethsemane and Golgotha 
Is every garden, every hill. 


BROTHER DEATH 


One day you'll come to me, 
With no disdain, 

And end the agony, 

And break the chain. 


You yet seem strange and far, 
Dear Brother Death, 

Shining as a cold star 

On my distress. 


But one day you'll be near, 
— Fire flaming high — 
Beloved, I am here, 

Come take me, yours am I. 


MARIANNE LEIBHOLZ 


IN SIGHT OF AFRICA 


It is good to be home. 

Sweet is slumber under a roof of one’s own, 

Children, garden, and dog. But alas, 

When the traveller's limbs are eased, this mood will pass, 
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Geht dir die Ferne mit neuer Verlockung nach, 
Besser ist Heimweh leiden 

Und unter den hohen Sternen allein 

Mit seiner Sehnsucht sein. 

Haben und rasten kann nur der, 

Dessen Herz gelassen schlagt, 

W ahrend der Wandrer Miihsal und Reisebeschwer 
In immer getauschter Hoffnung tragt. 

Leichter wahrlich ist alle Wanderqual, 

Leichter als Friedefinden im Heimattal, 

Wo in heimischer Freuden und Sorgen Kreis 

Nur der Weise sein Gliick zu bauen weiss. 

Mir ist besser, zu suchen und nie zu finden, 

Statt mich eng und warm an das Nahe zu binden, 
Denn auch im Gliicke kann ich auf Erden 

Doch nur ein Gast und niemals ein Biirger werden. 
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Distance harry him forth with the urge to roam. 
It is better to brave heart-ache and to be alone 
With the stars on high. 
Only he whose heart beats calm can possess and stay 
And dwell secure. 
The wanderer’s way 
Leads him with hopes unsure 
That shift and fly: 
Hardship and toil remain. 
Yet, even so, 
It is easier far to arise and go 
And look not back, 
Fronting the labour and strain 
Of the wanderer’s track, 
Easier than to find rest in one’s native vale, 
Since in daily round of joy and care 
Only he with whom wisdom and peace prevail 
Builds happiness there. 
It is better for me to seek and never to find 
Than to be warmed and confined 
By the things that are near. 
For even if happiness smiles on me, here 
On this earth I am ever 
A guest, a citizen never. 
MARGARET F. RICHEY 








PROFESSOR NADLER THINKS AGAIN 
BY ROBERT PICK 


ProressoR NADLER is making good use of his involuntary leisure. Within a 
few years, he has brought out three impressive volumes of his long-planned 
Hamann edition, given us full-length lives of Hamann and Grillparzer, and 
re-written and compressed into one the four volumes of his History of 
Literature. He is now presenting, in a second, enlarged edition (the first was 
published in 1948) a Literaturgeschichte Osterreichs.* There is certainly no liv- 
ing scholar who can speak with greater authority on this subject. 

Whatever false and even wicked inferences may have been drawn from 
Professor Nadler’s theories, with or without his connivance, it has never been 
seriously disputed that his ethnographical approach to literature was capable 
of yielding rich fruit and opening up new vistas before he embarked on 
gratuitous excursions outside the province of literature. It is, therefore, 
highly pleasing to note that in his recent publications he has divested his 
narrative of the objectionable verbiage of overweening nationalism and rabid 
racialism which progressively disfigured each new edition of his well-known, 
and in the end notorious Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stémme und Land- 
schaften. Thus we are given the unqualified benefit of his scholarship, breadth 
of vision, and remarkable capacity of synthesis, without having to pay for it 
by wading through a bog of pseudo-scientific claptrap. Besides, in all fairness 
to Professor Nadler, it must be admitted that the thesis, on which the present 
book is based, is not in any way a modification of views formerly held by 
him. As early — or was it as late? — as 1937 he maintained that the significant 
achievements of Austrian literature were due not to a “Stammesgemeinschaft’ 
of one thousand years, to an unchanged and unchangeable community, but 
to a constant stream of new blood, German and non-German, that flowed 
into the Danube basin in consequence of historical developments and the 
emergence of a European power of the first order. For Nadler, Austrian 
Literature is the ‘document of the structural changes in political and social 
composition, through which this community has passed’. It is — as he reads 
this record of a continuing life persisting through, indeed growing out of all 
these structural changes — European literature that happens to be written now 
in German, now in Latin or even in Italian, if not in language then at least in 
style. Thus it would seem that we have gone a long way since, fifty years 
ago, the Blatter fiir die Kunst had declared, in one of the magisterial pro- 
nouncements in which that journal indulged, that there was no such thing as 
an Austrian literature, no more than there was a Prussian or Bavarian liter- 
ature, and that an Austrian poet could be nothing, if not a German poet. 

1 Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag. 1951. pp. 568. 
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Certain facts stand out from Nadler’s account which should help us to 
arrive at a more correct assessment of Austria’s contribution to European 
literature. One of them is that she did not content herself with being inter- 
preter and mediator between North and South, East and West. Passing on 
what has been handed down would not be enough to constitute a tradition 
of her own: what counts is the living creation that she has made of her inherit- 
ance. Ideas coming from outside were modified, thought was assimilated, 
but nothing was accepted as such. Thus none of the many literary move- 
ents ever swamped the country. Medieval poetry in Austria was almost 
exclusively ‘Spielmannsdichtung’, in which Nadler includes the Nibelungen- 
lied. Neither the court epic nor the formal genres of court lyric ever, in his 
view, found a permanent home here. But in Walther’s “Spruch’ he sees the 
characteristic form, in which thoughts and views were expressed henceforth, 
the “essay-like’ observation of public affairs running as a /eitmotif through 
Austrian literature. Classicism and Romanticism exercised their influence 
ere as elsewhere in Europe, but in Austria they meant neither the one nor 
the other, since the matter-of-course acceptance of classical antiquity had long 
before helped to create an original style. The ‘classical’ attitude of the early 
nineteenth century was, therefore, not a weak offspring or poor copy of 
Weimar Classicism, but a homegrown plant, as was Romanticism, in spite of 
Friedrich Schlegel and Zacharias Werner. As for Naturalism, this had been 
inherent in Austrian literature since the late baroque period. Nor has Austria 
herself ever been the home of a literary revolution. Averse to systematic 
thinking and reasoning, the Austrian confines himself to the realm of ex- 
perience and infers from the particular to the general rather than the other 
way round. No ars poetica, therefore, ever emanated from there — even 
Hermann Bahr was a critic not a theorist — and Austria has remained to this 
day a country of poetry without poetics. For similar reasons, no achievement 
comparable to that of the Mystics in other countries can be credited to her; 
her lyric poetry, Nadler maintains, is contemplation of things as they are or 
as they might be rather than an attempt at solving the mystery of life, “the 

mind’s light illuminating the world around, not the flame of a burning soul’. 

It is one of Nadler’s well-known contentions that in the Bavarian and 
Austrian regions the amalgamation of the classical inheritance with the popular 
stream of late medieval poetry matured into Baroque and found its most 
significant expression in the drama. On the popular level, Sprechen, Singen, 
Spielen — in Nadler’s neat formulation the threefold root of poetry — flow 
uninterrupted through the centuries. But in “Kunstdichtung’ he notes, from 
the sixteenth century onwards, an almost exclusive preoccupation with the 
problem of presentation, which led to a marked preponderance of the 
drama. The playwright’s and the actor’s art, constantly refreshed by new 
life drawn from the streams of popular poetry and of music, was intrinsically 
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the creation of the moment: improvisation, ‘Stegreifkunst’, was therefore a 
characteristic of Austrian literature, where the part of the Spielmann was 
taken up by the Schauspieler on the humanist and baroque stages. The 
continuity leading from the Jesuit drama, by way of the “Hochbarock’ to the 
‘Volksstiick’, has long been recognized, but Nadler sees it at work as late as 
the nineteenth century, in the plays of Grillparzer and Hofmannsthal. It was 
only when this force had spent itself, he argues, that sufficient creative power 
was released to turn to lyric poetry and narrative prose. Professor Nadler 
does well to stress the share of the various Lander in this development. The 
importance, in the earlier centuries, of such literary centres as the archiepis- 
copal seat in Salzburg, the archducal residences in the provinces, and, above 
all, of the great monasteries, is brought into relief. Not all the calent 
hailed from Vienna or was attracted by the capital, and many writers pre- 
ferred to stay nearer home. Against this background of inevitable parochial- 
ism the efHorescence of the Viennese theatre is viewed in its wider propor- 
tions, as the real triumph — perhaps the only real triumph — of European art. 
The genius, talent, inventiveness, and skill of half a continent combined here 
in a manifestation of the spirit of the age. ‘If ever there was Europe,’ Nadler 
says, ‘it was in baroque Vienna.’ It might be tempting, though in present 
circumstances unprofitable, to ponder this claim and to find connection with 
Madariaga’s dream of a renaissance of the same spirit in the same place. For 
in his latest book, Portrait of Europe, the Spanish historian considers Vienna as 
predestined for the capital of Europe, if ever Europe came to constitute itself, 
because in her “all the trends and varieties of the European spirit find a ready 
welcome’. A dream indeed! 

Nadler’s generalizations occasionally tend to obscure the issue. They 
disregard, among other things, the rich output of formal Minnesang. 
Nor do his observations on the contemplative character of lyric poetry, 
plausible though they may sound on first hearing, help us to understand poets 
like Rilke, Werfel, or Trakl. Grillparzer, again, is placed too exclusively 
into the baroque tradition; here Nadler underrates the influence of Weimar, 
for which we have the poet’s own word, apart from the evidence of his work. 
Yet these are minor reservations. He casts his net wide, and the non-Austrian 
reader, interested in the general aspects only, may well find himself confronted 
with too much detail. There are, however, one or two omissions, notably 
that of J. J. David, whose novels, characteristic of the trends around 1900, 
and still very readable, should not pass unnoticed where so many lesser lights 
shine. In his appraisal of individual achievements Nadler tries to be fair even 
when he is not attracted, except in the case of Arthur Schnitzler, where he 
allows his antipathy to get the better of his judgment. His panegyric of 
Josef Weinheber, on the other hand, will strike as extravagant even such 
readers who do not, with Josef K6rner, call him a vastly overrated Geibel 
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redivivus. Nadler draws his sketches with a firm hand, as is shown by his fine 
study of Karl Kraus, and the warm appreciation of Richard Schaukal, in 
whose verse and prose an afterglow of the elegance and dignity of an old 
culture is caught. He is at his best where his affinities lie and his heart can 
warm to the subject, as in the superb accounts of the Baroque Theatre and the 
‘Wiener Volksstiick’, or when he meets greatness, as in the chapters on Grill- 
parzer, Stifter, Rilke, and Hofmannsthal. 

The presentation is as stimulating as ever, full of brilliant apergus and inter- 
esting asides; it is also imbued with an unexpected measure of mellowness 
and urbanity well suited to the subject. Not even the Epilogue, which in 
Nadler’s recent publications has become an arena to fight opponents, real 
and imagined, is disturbed by a jarring note. Instead, we are given a valuable 
bibliography, and for those among us who still care for such matters there 
is an interesting account of Austrian Historiography. 








DIE NORDISCHE SOMMERUNIVERSITAT (NSU) 
VON KATE HAMBURGER 


Diz Nordische Sommeruniversitit ist ein wissenschaftliches Unternehmen 
der skandinavischen Linder, das weiteste Beachtung verdient. Sie ist zwar 
nicht der erste, aber darum nicht weniger bedeutungsvolle Versuch, mit 
Hilfe einer lebendigen Gemeinschaft von Vertretern der verschiedensten 
Wissenschaften die Isolierung der Fachwissenschaften zu lockern und damit 
so etwas wie einen neuen Wissenschaftsbegriff zu begriinden. 

Die ‘Internationalen Hochschulwochen des dsterreichischen College’, dic 
seit 1945 jeden September in dem kleinen Gebirgsdorf Alpbach tagen, sind 
das Muster ftir das skandinavische Unternehmen, dessen Initiator und 
Hauptorganisator der bedeutende Linguist der Kopenhagener Universitat, 
Professor Paul Diderichsen, ist. Die erste Session der NSU fand 1951 an 
ehrwiirdiger Stelle, der hundert Jahre alten, von dem danischen Religions- 
philosophen und Pidagogen Grundtvig gegriindeten Volkshochschule in 
Askov in Jiitland statt, die zweite in diesem Sommer in dem Gebirgsort 
Ustaoset in Norwegen. 

Diese Sommeruniversititen unterscheiden sich von traditionellen wissen 
schaftlichen Kongressen eben durch den Charakter der uniiwersitas, ieoen 
urspriingliche akademische Bedeutung hier gewissermassen neu_belebi 
worden ist: die universitas magistrorum et scholarum sowohl als die universitas 
litterarum, die auf den stiindigen Universititen zuni mindesten nicht mehr 
im Vordergrund des Bewusstseins und der Praxis steht, ist hier zur leitenden 
Idee und damit zum Organisationsprinzip gemacht. Was die universitas 
magistrorum et scholarum betriftt, so wird sie verwirklicht durch die volle 
Gleichberechtigung der Studenten mit den Professoren, die, nach cigenem 
Bekenntnis, nicht selten von jenen Impulse empfangen. Problematischer 
und entscheidender ist die wniversitas litterarum, die auf der NSU die 
Bezeichnung querwissenschaftlich bekommen hat. Durch diesen Begriff 
soll an Stelle der traditionellen Nebeneinanderordnung der Wissenschaften 
ihr Zusammenhang zum Ausdruck gebracht werden. Einerscits der Zusam- 
menhang, der thematisch zwischen verschiedenen Disziplinen bestehen 
kann, z.B. zwischen Sprachwissenschaft und Logik, Psychologie und Biologie, 
Physik und Soziologie (letzteres z.B. in der hypermodernen Wissenschaft, 
die ‘Cybernetics’, di. Mittcilungslehre heisst) usw. Anderscits aber handel 
es sich um den ticfer liegenden Zusammenhang, der dann sichtbar wird,wenn 
man von der Betrachtung der Gegenstinde auf die Methoden der Betrach- 
tung und Forschung zuriickgeht. Sowohl in Askov wie in Ustaoset war die 
eigentliche Grundfrage, auf die man von den verschiedensten Sachgebieten 
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her immer wieder zuriickkam: was tun wir, wenn wir wissenschaftlich 
verfahren und denken? Und diese Frage ftihrte dazu, die Methoden und die 
‘Gedankenmodelle’, mit denen die Wissenschaften mehr oder weniger 
bewusst arbeiten, erneuter Priifung zu unterziehen, sich tiber ihre Eigenart, 
ihre Funktionsarten, ihre Anwendbarkeit und ihre Grenzen Rechenschaft 
abzulegen und auf diese Weise zu einer schirferen Bestimmung und Kon- 
turierung der Wissenschaftsgebiete zu kommen. 

Die methodologische Frage wurde scharf und in fast dramatischer 
Zuspitzung vor allem auf der ersten, der dinischen Session gestellt. Das 
Ursachenproblem (oder Kausalitatsprinzip) war hier das Thema, und das 
bedeutete eine grundsitzliche Besinnung sowohl der Natur-wie der Geistes- 
wissenschaften auf ihre Gegenstinde und Verfahrensweisen. Der Grund- 
satz der klassischen Physik, dass alles Naturgeschchen ‘gesetzmiissig’ ver- 
lauft, d.h. jede Erscheinung ihre Ursache hat oder ‘determiniert’ ist, wurde 
ja vor allem im 19. Jahrhundert zum Grundprinzip und zur Arbeitshypothese 
auch der historischen Wissenschaften. Aber wenn auch das vor allem von 
Taine programmatisch aufgestellte positivistische Wissenschaftsideal seitdem 
bedeutend modifiziert ist, so bleibt doch bestehen, dass das menschliche 
Denken, zumal das wissenschaftliche, unbefriedigt von zusammenhanglosen, 
‘indeterminierten’ Erscheinungen und Fakten bleibt und deshalb bestrebt 
ist, einen Ursachenzusammenhang zwischen ihnen herzustellen. Aber man 
kam in Askov zu dem Resultat, dass die Erforschung von Ursachen dennoch 
nicht dasselbe ist wie Gesetzmissigkeit zu konstatieren oder gar voraus- 
zusetzen. Dic Tatsache, dass die moderne Kernphysik und Quantentheorie 
das strenge Kausalititsprinzip nicht mehr ftir allgemeingiiltig halt und 
Dinemarks grosser Atomphysiker Niels Bohr in Askov erklirte, ‘dass wir 
auf allen Gebieten ausserhalb der klassischen Physik stehen’, schreckte 
die dort versammelten Philosophie-, Literatur- und Kunsthistoriker, 
Soziologen und Psychologen doch nicht davon ab, Ursachenzusammenhinge 
in der Entwicklung der Ideen oder im Bewusstseinsleben aufzusuchen, oder 
den Zusammenhingen nachzugehen, die etwa zwischen den soziologischen 
Strukturen und den Formen der geistigen Kultur: Kunst, Dichtung, Philo- 
sophie, Religion bestehen. Aber man war sich bewusst und brachte es in der 
grossen gemeinsamen Schlussdebatte, in der die verschiedenen ‘Studienkreise’ 
ihre in 14 tagiger Arbeit errrungenen Resultate vorlegten, zum Ausdruck, 
dass das Ursachenproblem ebenso verwickelt und vielseitig ist wie das 
Verhaltnis des Denkens zu den Lebenserscheinungen selbst und es viele 
Niiancen zwischen Gesetzmiissigkeit und Gesetzlosigkeit, Determinismus 
und Indeterminismus gibt. 

Ganz besonders brennend wurde dieses Problem in den Studienkreisen, 
die sich mit Linguistik, Asthetik und Literaturtheorie befassten. Dass ein 
Kunstwerk als ein determiniertes Gebilde aufzufassen sei, war z.B. die 
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Voraussetzung ftir die von dem Kunsthistoriker Gregor Paulsson (Uppsala) 
aufgestellte “Situationstheorie’, nach der jedes Kunstwerk in einer be- 
stimmten Situation, einem ‘Feld’ von einander gegenseitig beeinflussenden 
Faktoren entsteht, zu denen auch der Kiinstler selbst gehdrt. Doch meldeten 
sich bereits in Askov die Meinungen an, fiir die eben das, was das Kunstwerk 
zum Kunstwerk macht, sich letzter Determination und damit restloser 
Erklarung entzieht. Es erhob sich mit anderen Worten der sehr aktuelle 
Streit zwischen genetischen und strukturalistischen Methoden der Kunst- und 
Literaturwissenschaft, der auf der diesjihrigen Session der NSU in den 
Mittelpunkt des Interesses geriet. 


Das Thema dieser zweiten, norwegischen Session war Mensch und Milieu. 
Auch in bezug auf dieses Thema war die methodologische Frage wichtig, 
jedoch in anderer Weise als bei dem Askov-Thema. Die exakten Natur- 
wissenschaften, die dort dominiert hatten, waren nicht, oder doch nur in sehr 
begrenztem Masse, in Ustaoset vertreten. Denn die Methode der Kausal- 
erklirung, die in Askov auch an den humanistischen Wissenschaften gepriift 
wurde, reicht jedenfalls nicht aus, wenn und wo es das Leben, die ‘Existenz’ 
des Menschen gilt. Das viele verschiedenen Gebiete umfassende Thema 
‘Mensch und Milieu’ erfordert zu seiner Erforschung vor allem Methoden 
der Interpretation, d.i. des Verstehens oder der Hermeneutik. Man versuchte 
auf der einen Seite die Tatsachen und Erscheinungen zu beschreiben, die fiir 
die menschliche Existenz tiberhaupt relevant sind, auf der anderen die 
Motive, die Bedeutung, den Sinn zu verstehen und zu deuten, die den 
menschlichen Lebensformen verschiedenster Art zugrundeliegen oder als 
ihnen zugrundeliegend angenommen werden. 

Der Kreis der behandelten Gebiete war sehr weit gezogen, umfasste 
gewissermassen das “Ganze’ des menschlichen Lebens, von den materiellsten 
Existenzbedingungen, dem Wirtschaftsleben der Erde und ihren Nah- 
rungsquellen, bis zu den geistigsten Ausserungen der Existenz. Erwahnung 
verdient, dass auch die Frage der menschlichen Wohnung und Siedlung, des 
Stadtebaus als eine neue Wissenschaft mit dem Namen ‘Humanékologie’ 
begriindet wurde. Enthilt ja bereits das Wohnen und Bauen die spezifische 
Problematik des Menschen: zugleich als Individuum und als Gemeinschafts- 
wesen zu existieren und existieren zu wollen. Und diese Problematik 
wurde zum zentralen Thema in den von Juristen, Historikern und Philo- 
sophen geleiteten Studienkreisen, die sich mit den Problemen der Familie, 
des politischen und sozialen Milieus beschaftigten (wobei u.a. A. Bevan’s 
In Place of Fear diskutiert wurde). 

Die Beschreibung dieser Grundtatsachen der menschlichen Existenz 
kommt nicht ohne Besinnung auf ihren Sinn und ihre Motive aus. Das 
Leben des Menschen als Individuum und als zoon politikon wird mehr oder 
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weniger bewusst von Normen, Verhaltungsmustern religidser, ethischer, 
sozialer Art gelenkt, und so war denn auch ein wichtiges Thema das Problem 
des Normbegriffes als solchen, die Frage der Objektivitit resp. der Relativitit 
von Normen im Verhiltnis etwa zu den wechsenden Weltanschauungen, 
Moral- Rechts- und Menschenauffassungen. 

Die Methode der Interpretation, die bei der Behandlung dieser Fragen 
angewandt wurde, war nun gepragt von dem methodologischen Prinzip, das 
der diesjahrigen NSU ihren spezifisch modernen wissenschaftlichen Char- 
akter gab, der Semantik oder Bedeutungslehre. Der hierfiir autochthone 
Studienkreis wurde von Paul Diderichsen, Schiiler und Nachfolger des 
bedeutenden dianischen Sprachtheoretikers Hjelmslev, unter Mitwirkung der 
schwedischen Logistiker Wedberg und Hedenius geleitet. Diese auf seman- 
tischer Grundlage betriebene Wort- und Satzlehre, Linguistik und Grammatik, 
betrachtet das Wort resp. den Satzteil nicht als isolierte Erscheinung, sondern 
in einem ‘Kontext’ oder ‘Feld’, dem Sinnzusammenhang, in dem es steht. 
Theorien tiber “Bedeutungsfelder’ (z.B. Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk 
des Verstandes, Titel einer Schrift von J. Trier (1931) ), Analyse der Alltags- 
sprache, Klassifikation der Sprachelemente und Wortklassen, Bestimmung 
der Symbol- ,Zeichen- und Formbegriffe in der Linguistik und der Logik, 
waren die schwierigen Themen dieses Kreises. 

Mit einem anderen Material, aber im selben methodologischen Sinne 
arbeitete nun auch der “asthetische’ Kreis, der zum Gegenstand ‘Die Wirkung 
und die Wirkungsmittel der Kunst’ und zwar zur Hauptsache der Dichtung, 
hatte. Oder richtiger: er arbeitete zwar mit demselben Material wie der 
semantische Studienkreis, nimlich der Sprache, aber in anderen Kontexten, 
als ‘Struktur’ von Dichtwerken. Die semantisch-strukturalistischen Theorien 
und Untersuchungen des englischen und amerikanischen ‘new criticism’ 
bildeten dabei einen Hauptgegenstand der Debatte. Man untersuchte, wie- 
weit man mit der Analyse von Dichtungen kommt, wenn man mit Richards 
von seiner “Wirkung’, dem asthetischen Erlebnis, das ein Gedicht vermittelt, 
ausgeht, oder versuchte, Begriffe wie W. Empsons ‘ambiguity’, Cleanth 
Brooks’ ‘paradox’, Kenneth Burke’s ‘dramatic pentad’ — mit mehr oder 
weniger Erfolg — auf einige Beispicle aus der skandinavischen Literatur 
anzuwenden. Diese ‘Strukturanalysen’ ftihrten jedoch iiberall auf die 
prinzipielle methodische Frage der Literaturwissenschaft, ob und wieweit sie 
mit rein strukturellen oder ‘internen’ Interpretationsmethoden auskommt, 
ob und in welchem Sinne und Masse ‘externe’ — biographische und psy- 
chologische, soziologische und _ geistesgeschichtliche — Erklirungsgriinde 
herangezogen werden miissen. In der Tat kann eine generelle Entscheidung 
hier nicht getroffen werden. Sind doch bereits die fundamentalen struk- 
turellen Elemente einer Dichtung, die Worte, keine zeitlosen, historisch 
neutralen Erscheinungen. Sie haben ihren Platz in der Geschichte der 
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Sprache und damit der Menschheit tiberhaupt; und besonders bei Dichtungen 
friiherer Jahrhunderte kann die sprachhistorische Untersuchung wenigstens 
teilwcise mit der strukturellen zusammenfallen. Aber auch abgesehen von 
solchen Sonderfillen kann eine dogmatische Entscheidung zugunsten der 
einen oder anderen Methode nicht getroffen werden, und dies letztlich 
deshalb weil Dichtung die — 7 — Kunst ist, die menschliches Leben 
darstellt oder sundelickt. Der Stoff des Lebens macht in jedem Dichtwerk 
einen Bestandteil sciner Struktur aus, derart dass die Frage nach dem Wie 
nicht ohne Wissen um das Was ersch6pfend beantwortet werden kann, ein 
Was freilich, das allein als im Dichtwerk gestaltetes relevant ftir die Inter- 
pretation ist oder sein darf. Innerhalb des Rahmenthemas ‘Mensch und 
Milicw’ iibte gerade diese in gewisser Weise irritierende und der Milieutheo- 
rie sich eigentlich entzichende Problematik der Dichtung eine grosse 
Anzichungskraft aus. 


Die Nordische Sommeruniversitit ist als eine bleibende Institution gedacht 
und erhofft. Es wurde bereits das Thema ftir die dritte Session, die voraus- 
sichlich in Schweden tagen wird, festgelegt: die Funktion der Wissenschaften 
in der Gesellschaft. Es gehdrt zur Organisation und Idee der NSU, dass die 
Sommertagung bereits wahrend des gréssten Teils des Jahres in allen 
skandinavischen Universitatsstidten in dort gebildeten Studienkreisen 
vorbereitet wird, so dass die wissenschaftliche Arbeit nicht auf die zwei 
Sommerwochen beschrinkt ist und der Kreis der Lehrenden und Studenten, 
von denen nicht alle an der Haupttagung teilnchmen, sich unbeschrinkt 
1usdehnen kann. 
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KAFKA AND GOGOL 
BY I. F. PARRY 


Ir is soothing to discover that a modern writer like Kafka is really quite old 
in essence and even in technique. It is a discovery to be matched only by the 
excitement of finding that a writer of former times, like Gogol, is really 
modern. Either discovery suggests that the writer in question is here to stay, 
since he appeals to elements in man which are unchanged and possibly un- 
changeable. Kafka seems to be in critical disrepute at the moment — perhaps 
because he has been so intensely overworked as the embodiment of the 
modern spirit. “Nothing is so dangerous as being too modern,’ says Wilde's 
Lady Markby. “One is apt to grow old-fashioned quite suddenly.’ And it 
is as true of writers as of debutantes. 

But is Kafka so modern? There is a tendency to regard him as a freak 
among writers, a kind of novelist who could not possibly have happened 
before. And, some will no doubt hope, may, please God, never happen 
again. We speak of the Kafka influence as though it were unique. And by 
Kafka influence we usually mean something extraordinary, grotesque, 
nightmarish, symbolic of modern frustration. Though why we must call 
frustration modern, I don’t know. Perhaps because it alliterates so conven- 
iently with Freud, and we prefer not to share this distinction of ours with 
those simple characters who knew it as Weltschmerz or even did not give it 
a name at all. Of course, the contemporary form of frustration is different — 
but then, so is the contemporary world. 

In Kafka’s story The Transformatio:n Gregor Samsa wakes up in bed one 
morning to find himself changed into a monstrous cockroach. Yes, extra- 
ordinary. But Gregor Samsa is not essentially different from that unfortunate 
man Kovalev, in Gogol’s story, who also wakes up (perhaps not unnatur- 
ally) in the same place (bed) and at the same time (early morning) to find 
that his nose has disappeared overnight, leaving a perfectly smooth patch in 
the middle of his face. The place and time are significant. For Gregor Samsa 
and Kovalev are awakening, not from a nightmare, but, reversing the normal 
process, into a nightmare, the nightmare world which is always just below 
the surface. Instead of finding themselves in the waking world they are in 
that world of dreams which, so the psychoanalysts tell us, shows us the real 
truth about ourselves. So they are really finding themselves, for they are in a 
sphere which is more truthful than the waking world. It is no coincidence 
that it is just as he is getting out of bed one morning that Joseph K., in Kafka’s 
novel The Trial, is arrested by strangers on that charge which leads him to 
his fantastic pursuit of innocence. 
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The centenary of Gogol’s death has caused little stir in England. A few 
conventionally polite articles, a radio adaptation of The Government Inspector, 
a reading of one of his short stories. And he is buried again — presumably 
until the year 2009, the bicentenary of his birth. In general we seem content 
to classify him as the father of Russian realism and a rather crude humorist, 
much too remote for scrious interest. The nineteenth-century Russian novel 
came from Gogol’s beginnings, and the spirit of those novels can be traced to 
one of Gogol’s stories, and even to one paragraph in that story. “We all come 
from under Gogol’s Overcoat,’ said Dostoevsky. And this is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. Gogol was more than a pathetic realist. If he must be 
linked with anyone, it should be with Kafka, Poe and Melville, rather than 
with Goncharov, Dostoevsky and Tolstoi. And, in more recent times, with 
the American novelist Nathaniel West. Like these, Gogol was a disappointed 
Romantic. And, like these, he seems to reveal to us a new level of conscious- 
ness. 

The surface writing of both Gogol and Kafka is apparently flat. They love 
the precise detail, the pedestrian fact. Kovalev’s nose, we are told, returns to 
its proper position in the middle of his face on the morning of April 7th. 
In Dead Souls Gogol tells us that the idle landowner Manilov always has a 
book lying about in his study, marked on page fourteen, which he has been 
reading persistently for over two years. The exact date, the exact page — all 
to persuade us that this is the real, observable world. And Kafka goes into 
such detail about the pleats in a man’s clothes or the dust that lies thickly on 
a heap of pictures that it is difficult to believe he is not simply reporting to us 
on people and places we know well. But this realism is a deceptive surface. 
Deceptive because pitted with holes, through which we may fall into another 
and apparently unreal world. But, oddly enough, only the unwary (because 
unimaginative) can avoid these holes, for they seldom get over the intel- 
lectual shock of the initial proposition. 

Spinoza starts from self-evident propositions, Gogol and Kafka from 
propositions which are anything but self-evident. For pure intellect they 
substitute pure imagination — but go on to develop it as though it were 
intellect. Given that a man can lose his own nose overnight, given that a 
man can wake up to find himself transformed into an insect — given these 
things, the rest follows. But only if these propositions are given, in the sense 
of being accepted. We must first accept this initial imaginative feat, and to 
do that we must approach these writers in the mood in which Alice ap- 
proached the Eat-Me cake in Wonderland. It will be remembered that she 


ate a little bit, and said anxiously to herself “Which way? Which way:’, 
holding her hand on the top of her head to feel which way it was growing; 
and she was quite surprised to find that she remained the same size. To be 
sure, this is what generally happens when one eats cake; but Alice had got so 
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much into the way of expecting nothing but out-of-the-way things to happen, 
that it seemed quite dull and stupid for life to go on in the common way. 


Yes, we must forget that the common way of life can be so devastatingly 
rational. Gogol and Kafka, like Axel, would leave the tedious round of 
everyday life to their servants, for they are concerned with something more 
fundamental than daily life. Their absurdities are nothing less than an 
assault on the periphery of our conscious minds. They seek the way beyond, 
to a profounder world. 

Let us take a closer look at Kovalev’s elusive nose — if we can catch it 
before it boards that coach for Riga. Kovalev, in his misery, is astonished at 
the sight of his nose, his own nose, coming out of a private house, dressed in 
uniform. He pursues it and manages to engage it in conversation. But when 
he suggests it should return to its rightful place, since it is nothing but his own 
nose, it draws itself up haughtily and replies: “You are mistaken, sir. I am 
myself.’ This is like a dream in which a man may recognize himself in some- 
one of entirely different outward appearance, different age, different sex 
even. The nose is Kovalev too, the more important part of him, since it at 
least is capable of serene independence. Kovalev and his nose are the hunter 
and the hunted, that dichotomy of the individual which we shall find 
fundamental in the work of Kafka. 

Kafka’s Gregor Samsa, on the other hand, is not independent of his cock- 
roach form, as Kovalev is of his nose, but he too is now really himself. No 
longer is he the insignificant commercial traveller, the family breadwinner; 
his new form is the pure expression of his personality. We know that 
Kafka’s work is an expression of fear. All his life he was obsessed with his 
own father-relationship. He himself was physically puny and, as he con- 
sidered, a human failure; his father was a gross giant of a man, untroubled by 
spiritual doubt, who had fought his way up from a miserably impoverished 
childhood to become a relatively prosperous merchant. In November 1919 
Kafka wrote his father a letter which examines their relationship in detail. It 
was never delivered. And it has not yet been published in full. But in one 
of the extracts quoted in Max Brod’s biography Kafka puts into his father’s 
mouth words which are relevant to this Gregor Samsa transformation. 


I admit (he makes his father say), I admit we are struggling against one 
another. But there are two kinds of struggle. Chivalrous combat, in which 
independent antagonists match their powers — each remaining independent, 
losing for himself, conquering for himself alone. And the attack of the 
noxious insect, which not only bites, but also sucks blood for its own preserva- 
tion. This is, of course, the real professional soldier — and this is what you are. 
You are unfit for life and, so that you may feel comfortable, without care and 
without reproach, you demonstrate that I have taken all your fitness for life 
away from you and hidden it in my pockets. 
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So in the story Samsa/Kafka (who could overlook the clear transliter- 
ation?) . . . Samsa/Kafka is the noxious insect, unfit for human life, a pathetic 
and (some would say) pathological confession of human inadequacy. The 
human Samsa stands spiritually naked in his insect form. No human con- 
ventions shield him from the emotional tensions of the family — father, 
mother and sister. He has dropped the human mask, and they must take him 
as he is. The mother and sister almost survive the test, but the father rejects 
him from the start. The father, who had become economically dependent 
on his commercial traveller son, is now rejuvenated by the shift of economic 
importance within the family. With his restoration to the headship of the 
family he regains his emotional ascendancy; the insect son withers and dies. 
For this insect does not suck blood; it is a failure even as an insect. It dies 
because it is dependent — in the last resort dependent on the father. The 
price of life, to the insect as to man, is personal certainty. This is what Kafka 
himself did not attain until — ironically enough — the last year of his short 
life. He is perpetually in that nightmare state where a man is inarticulate 
when he should speak, and rooted immovably when he knows he must fly 
from danger. That is the figure that he projects into his stories — the hunter 
and the hunted, both in one. Joseph K. in The Trial, who pursues his case 
energetically and yet, at the vital moment, flings himself upon the maid Leni 
when he knows he should be in the next room, where important discussions 
are going on about his fate. And the interminable dialectics in both The 
Trial and The Castle are perfect images of Kafka’s own vacillation. This year, 
next year, sometime, never ... exasperatingly, we arrive just where we 
started from. His books are unfinished because, by their nature, they never 
could be finished. That is the ultimate horror. 

In Nathaniel West’s Hollywood novel The Day of the Locust there is a 
character who is closely related to Kovalev and Gregor Samsa. Homer 
Simpson has hands which seem to have almost as independent an existence as 
Kovalev’s nose, for they are uncontrolled by Homer’s brain. When Homer 
gets out of bed in the morning (again that place and time) he has to plunge 
his hands into cold water to awaken them. And one day, says the author 


One day, while opening a can of salmon for lunch, his thumb received a nasty 
cut. Although the wound must have hurt, the calm, slightly querulous 
expression he usually wore did not change. The wounded hand writhed 
about on the kitchen table until it was carried to the sink by its mate and 
bathed tenderly in hot water. 


And when, in company, the rest of Homer is mute and unsociable, his hands 
begin to jump about of their own free will; he has to sit on them or trap 
them between his knees. For his hands are his real self; they give him away. 
Repression is as clearly portrayed here as in Gogol and Kafka. Again we find 
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the initial outrageous proposition. Nathaniel West summarizes the con- 
versational method of a screen-struck girl as follows: “Without any notice- 
able transition, possibilities became probabilities and wound up as inevitabili- 
tics.. This might be adapted for West himself, as well as for Gogol and 

Kafka, into the statement that in them impossibilities become possibilities, 
then probabilities, and wind up as inevitabilities. 

But, of course, not everyone will get past the first feeling that these 
events are impossibilities that remain impossible. And ludicrous and un- 
pleasant impossibilities at that. Who in his right senses can believe in 
Kovalev’s pursuit of his wandering nose? In Gregor Samsa, with that 
nauseating trail of slime behind him as he crawls over the walls and ceiling 
of his room? Or in Joseph K., guiltily defending himself against a charge 
whose nature he does not know and never will know? It’s all nonsense, 
utterly unlike life. But then, Gogol and Kafka might protest, so is life. For 
life, as we know it, is incomplete. What these authors create is a symbol for 
the whole of life, including that other realm of consciousness which lies 
behind appearance. No man, they might argue, is in his right senses until he 
can experience the whole of this reality. 

In his essay Ur-Gerdusch (Primal Sound) Rilke speculates on man’s sensory 
capacities. At present, he says, each of our five senses covers its own sector, 
which is separate from the others. But, as long as these sense-sectors are 
separate, there can be no certainty that they cover all that can possibly be 
experienced. May there not be gaps between them, mysterious chasms in 
man’s perception, spaces of which we are ignorant — not because there is 
nothing there, but because our sensory capacity is incomplete? It is these 
gaps in our awareness, Rilke believes, that cause our human anxiety, for we 
fear the unknown. And it is to these gaps that Gogol and Kafka lead us. 
They are constantly straining beyond their known boundaries, and this 
(Rilke holds) is the task of the poet — to extend the boundaries of the individ- 
ual senses until they meet and coalesce, and the writer is enabled to grasp the 
whole of the real world with one five-fingered hand of the senses. 

Gogol and Kafka and their like plunge into the dark regions, and we 
follow as best we can — or pull back hastily from the brink, uncharitably 
scolding them for leaving our firm, rational world. But are we justified in 
thinking them absurd because irrational? Or should we not recognize that 
they deliberately abandon the rational world because it is inadequate for 
them, and they for it? They choose the irrational because they must, and 
because they know they will find there, as in a dream, the roots of their own 
human dilemma. And, if we can follow them, we too may find that the 
non-sensory world is really anything but nonsensical. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY 


As I have only just returned to Germany I cannot this time offer more than 
a short contribution. 


I risoners-of-Vi ‘ar Week 


This past week has been observed throughout the Federal Republic as a 


memorial week for the thousands of German prisoners of the recent war who, 
seven years after what was optimistically termed the cessation of hostilities, 
are still being held on foreign soil — what soil, is, I think, well known. Their 
number is disputed but must be very considerable, for even in one’s own 
little orbit one meets with families thus smitten. This week the flags have 
been at half mast or adorned with black crepe in commemoration and 
protest. On Saturday the week was concluded by a two-minutes silence 
observed at noon in remembrance of all the husbands and fathers, brothers 
and sons and cousins whose enforced absence is causing such great and 
unnecessary distress, and adding to this cold peace a further and numbing 


chill. 


Berlin once more 

In recent months again Berlin, for all its troubles, has repeatedly shown 
its magnetic power. In fairly rapid succession have been held there a great 
Catholic congress; a Festival Week with concerts, exhibitions and per- 
formances by ensembles from other lands; the German Industries Exhibition; 
and now the Trades Union Congress and the annual rally of the CDU 


(Christian-Democratic Union party). 


Addenda on German Universities today 

The Chairman of the Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst in Bonn, 
Professor Klauser, has had the kindness to write commenting on my recent 
article on German Universities (German Life and Letters, July 1952) and 
drawing my attention to a number of further points which he thinks might 
.* been mentioned. These I should like to refer to here. 

. The North of the Federal Republic, especially Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
being economically stronger than the South, can do more for its 
universities and students; and students naturally tend to go where conditions 
are best. There is in consequence a serious danger of a drift northwards 
developing, to the disadvantage of the South — and, indeed, of the North 
aoe 

. The Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft has been and is very active in 
encouraging research and replenishing libraries. (I may add that in my last 
letter I referred in some detail to the Forschungsgemeinschaft’s recent interesting 
publication Die Notlage der deutschen wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften.) 
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3. Since 1945 there have been signs of attempts on the part of universities 
to stress and strengthen their independence as self-governing bodies. Bonn 
university, for example, has rid itself of its “Kurator’ (“das staatliche Aufsichts- 
organ’) without opposition from ministerial quarters. These tendencies find 
expression in Werner Weber’s Die Rechitsstellung des deutschen Hochschullehrers 
(Gottingen, 1952). 

4. With regard to my statement that ‘the university has no influence 
whatever on the Abitur’ (p. 241) it appears that, again in Bonn, representa- 
tives of the university are regularly invited by schools, and accept the 
invitation, to be present at the examination; and the reports which they make 
of their impressions are subsequently discussed in the Senate. (This I did not 
know and is interesting; but my point was rather that university teachers do 
not actually examine for the all-important Abitur which is the only existing 
passport to the university. On this whole vexed question of the relation 
between Hochschule and Héhere Schule in Germany, see an interesting 
article “Universitat und Schule’ by Georg Picht (Frankfurter Hefte, January 
1952) based on the important Tiibingen conference of the previous October 
to which I referred in my article, footnote 21). 

5. Finally I gladly make mention of the work of the Deutscher Akade- 
inischer Austauschdienst itself since its re-establishment after the war. In 
scarcely three years it has made a valuable contribution to international 
understanding in arranging and facilitating the exchange of professors and 
students between Germany and other lands. 


As the others see us 

Under the title “German Views of British Life. Cooking facilities critic- 
ized’ The Times of October 25th reported a survey taken at University 
College, Swansea, of the impressions of young German visitors to England 
and Wales this year. I am impelled to follow up with a couple more articles. 
The first (from the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung of the same date), with the 
title “Volk von Kaufleuten?’ tells how shortage of many commodities, 
restricted opening hours perversely coinciding with everyone’s working 
hours, and a bewildering indifference on the part of sellers and buyers alike 
combine to make selling in England difficult, and shopping almost im- 
possible except for the jobless. Certain of our traditional characteristics are 
thus, it seems, gravely jeopardized! The second (Rheinischer Merkur, 
October 24th) has the heading: ‘Der gehetzte MP. Liauft sich die Parlia- 
mentsmaschine in England tot?’ The writer suggests, somewhat anxiously, 
that unless something can be done to alleviate the terrible strain put on 
M.P.s, Ministers, etc., by the present narrow government majority, the 
health of all may be wrecked and the Mother of Parliaments have to pack up! 


Munich, 27.11.52 JoHN Bourke 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Wesensztige des deutschen und franzésischen Volksmarchens. By Elisabeth 
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Koechlin. (Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur. 
Herausgegeben von F. Ranke und W. Muschg.) Basel: Schwabe & Co. 


1945. 

The author seeks to define the differences between Marchen and conte by com- 
paring several German and French versions of one single tale, the “Tier- 
brautigam’. This story combines the motifs of “La Belle et la Béte’ with those 
of “Amor and Psyche’ (the girl’s search for her lost lover). Though relying 
on published versions the author uses only those taken down verbatim from 
oral tradition. Her conclusions are briefly: the Marchen, which never questions 
the ‘Wunder’ bears the stamp of antiquity and creates an atmosphere of 
mystery and awe; it relates to primitive social conditions; its characters are 
types rather than individuals, and of lapidary simplicity. The conte presents 
a much more modern and sophisticated appearance; it is told without belief 
but with conscious art, psychology and ironic sideglances. More valuable 
than these general impressions (which could, after all, be gained from com- 
paring Grimm and Perrault) is the observation that in Northern Germany, 
i.c. the parts never colonized by the Romans, the archaic character of the 
Marchen is particularly well preserved; further South a gradual softening pro- 
cess can be observed, while the tales of Lorraine stand midway between the 
Marchen and the conte. 

All readers may not be able to share the author’s firm belief in the genuinely 
traditional character of her material; however, doubts on that score need not 
invalidate her main thesis as it is concerned not with the age and origin of 
these particular tales, but with the extent to which the national character 
transforms them and thereby expresses itself. 

The book, which is written in a pleasing and unpretentious style, forms an 
excellent introduction to the ‘Marchenforschung’ of the late Friedrich Ranke 
and his school; it seems regrettable that the divergent views of other scholars 
are barely mentioned, or even somewhat brusquely dismissed. 


(E. G. FURSTENHEIM) 


Deutsche Dichtung der Aufklarungszeit 1700-1775. By Ferdinand Joseph 
Schneider: Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler. 1948. 368 pp. M.22. 

Deutsche Dichtung der Geniezeit 1750-1800. By Ferdinand Joseph 
Schneider. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler. 1952. viii+367 pp. 

These two volumes represent the second and extensively revised edition 
of Professor Schneider’s volume Die Deutsche Dichtung vom Ausgang des 
Barocks bis zum Beginn des Klassizismus which appeared in 1924 as the third in 
the series of Epochen der Deutschen Literatur. In addition to giving himself 
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more scope for two periods which extend throughout the eighteenth century, 
the author has endeavoured in this latest account to present more clearly the 
lines of development, the unifying elements, while still conceiving the work 
generally as a students’ work of reference. It should, however, be said that in 
spite of the dates, he does restrict himself to ‘Dichtung’ — though he does 
interpret this term widely — which comes properly under the headings of 
Aufklarung or Sturm und Drang. He deals, for example, with Goethe only up 
to his arrival in Weimar and with Schiller only until the completion of 
Kabale und Liebe. On the other hand, he includes late kinsmen of the Stiirmer 
und Dranger like Heinse in the last decade of the century. He also endeavours 
to show the relationship of the literature to the social and cultural movements 
of the times. 

The literature is grouped by genres though the length of the period covered 
by the first volume obliges him to divide it chronologically into three sec- 
tions — Baroque, Rationalism and Rococo. This leads of necessity to some 
repetition but it is kept to a minimum. He has paid due attention to many of 
the minor figures, giving them a new life and pointing to their significance. 
His treatment of the more notable works is refreshing and balanced and he 
wisely leaves his references to other views to the ample Anmerkungen thus 
sparing the less specialized reader the irksome feeling that he has strayed into a 
controversy for which he was unprepared. He has in short, given an account 
which will be valued not only by the student but also by the general reader 
who wishes a sane and coherent introduction to one of the complex and less 
accessible periods of European literature. 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Theodor Storm, Der Dichter in seinem Werk. By Franz Stuckert. Tiibingen: 


Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1952. 155 pp. 


Much of German literature since 1945 has been concerned with a search for a 
faith of some kind — for stable metaphysical values which might offset the 
disruption of daily life and perhaps serve as the basis for a more secure social 
order. Though in post-war literature this search has often ended in a religious 
solution, Dr. Stuckert finds in Storm, in spite of his repudiation of formal 
religious dogma, a writer whose work reflects just that security and stability 
of which Germans today feel so acute a need. His book, however, is by no 
means directed specifically to this application; indeed, it is made explicit only 
in a single sentence towards the end. But the ‘biirgerliche Ethos des Masses, 
des Anstandes und der Ordnung’ (p. 32), the “geheime Gesetzlichkeit des 
Daseins, die auch den Menschen mit einschliesst’ (p. 76), which are the 
fundamental assumptions of Storm’s work, are stressed throughout. While 
for Storm the existence of the individual is not necessarily secure, the family 
and the community emerge clearly as permanent and stable values. 

Dr. Stuckert presents a general interpretation of Storm’s lyrical poetry 
and short stories, though of the latter he deals in any detail only with Der 
Schimmelreiter. Although the book begins with a short sketch of Storm’s life, 
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the appreciation of individual works might here and there have benefited by 
their being set more fully in their biographical context. The lack of an index 
and of a complete bibliography will doubtless be made good in the more 
exhaustive study of Storm’s life and work which Dr. Stuckert is preparing. 
Meanwhile the present book should prove helpful to students of German 
literature and to teachers in both universities and schools in this country. 


(B. J. KEnwortHy) 


Jean Pauls Sammtliche Werke. Historisch-Kritische Ausgabe. Ml, 6. Briefe 

1809-1814, herausgegeben von Eduard Berend. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. 1952. x, 626 pp. $7.68. 
The time has passed when, with Carlyle, we spoke of Jean Paul as ‘one of the 
chosen men of Germany and of the world’, and for the moment his star is in 
the descendent. But reputations come and go, and none has fluctuated more 
than Jean Paul’s (see M. R. Altenheim, J.P.’s Reception in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century, New York, 1938), and he may again come into his own. And 
if he does so it will be due primarily to Dr. Eduard Berend and the resumption 
of this monumental edition of his works and letters. Between 1927 and 1939 
twenty-one of the thirty volumes planned had appeared, but the diffamation 
by the Nazis, of the editor who was forced to seek refuge in Switzerland, 
prevented its completion. At the end of the war the Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, who had taken over from the Langen Miiller Verlag in Munich, 
re-entrusted Dr. Berend with the editorship. Meanwhile, however, the vast 
material for the continuation of the Works had disappeared from the Preus- 
sische Staatsbibliothek to which it had been entrusted. Habent sua fata libelli! 
It was decided to proceed with the publication of the Letters of which only 
four volumes had appeared by 1939. But misfortune still dogged Dr. Berend’s 
footsteps, and the MS. of volume V was stolen in transit from Geneva to 
Berlin, and there was no carbon copy! Hence the gap (which will be filled) 
between pre-war volume IV and the present one. 

The years 1809-1814 form a dull period in Jean Paul’s life, and the reader 
must not expect from these letters the same excitement as from the first. His 
chief work was done, and only the Leben Fibels and Der Komet were still to 
come. He had retired to the provincialism of Bayreuth which had become 
more and more of a backwater as the war swept past and over it. A glance 
at the list of correspondents reveals the shrinking of his contacts and the 
increasing narrowness of his interests. No mention of Kleist, Grillparzer, 
Eichendorft, Brentano; of Goethe passing references to Faust I and Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften. Jean Paul was already living in the past: with Fritz 
Jacobi with whom he was on terms of ‘du’ (there is an interesting letter on the 
latter's Von den géttlichen Dingen (1811) in which he takes his part against 
Schelling). There is the briefest of notes to thanking Fouqué for his Sigurd and 
referring him to the review he had written for the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher. 
But mostly the letters are addressed to his old intimates, the banker Emanuel 
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or the insignificant writer G. C. Otto, and they treat of the trivialities of life, 
of beer and skittles. Or else they are business letters to publishers: Cotta, 
Géschen, Perthes, Schrag, Vieweg. Like Goethe, Jean Paul knew very well on 
which side his bread was buttered, and he was not averse to directing a personal 
appeal to the Emperor Alexander of Russia, den Schiedsrichter Europas — 
though it never seens to have reached its destination — begging him to inter- 
cede with the Fiirst-Primas von Dalberg to continue his pension. And the 
orders to his wine merchant become ever more frequent and insistent! 

In his Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums the late Josef 
Kérner lamented the interruption in the publication of these letters: “die 
Weiterfiihrung dieses hochbedeutenden Quellenwerks ist unabdingliche 
Notwendigkeit’. It is good news that the first four volumes will be reprinted 
without undue delay. If Dr. Berend can induce the Akademie to republish 
at the same time the indispensable volume of ‘“Zeitgendssische Berichte’ 
entitled Jean Pauls Persénlichkeit which he edited for Georg Miiller in 1913, 
he will lay Jean Paul lovers under a still greater obligation. 


(L. A. WiLLoucusy) 


German Lyric Poetry. A critical Analysis of selected poems from Klopstock 


to Rilke. By S. S. Prawer. London. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 
1952. 25s. net. 


Whilst ‘lecture expliquée’ has long been a commonplace in the French schools 
of our universities — and I think in particular of those brilliant expositions by 
F. Boillot during his tenure of the French chair at Bristol — it has met with 
considerable opposition from our English Germanists brought up as they have 
been for the most part in the historical philological tradition introduced from 
Germany at the beginning of the century. And yet there are signs that the 
fashion is changing: the institution of ‘Stylistic Analysis’ as a special subject for 
B.A. honours in London, the several attempts at close interpretation made in 
the pages of this journal, and now this book of Mr. Prawer’s — the right book 
at the right moment. 

Mr. Prawer comes from the school of Mr. Leavis in Cambridge and his main 
concern is with the text, with the poem as a ‘sprachliches Kunstwerk’. It was 
a brilliant idea of his to introduce his subject with an analysis of Rilke’s poem 
Der Leser and to convey to the reader the poet’s own experience of reading 
poetry. Among the 40 odd representative lyrics in this collection — ranging 
from the Aufklirung to aestheticism and from Gellert to George — there are 
many fine examples of penetrating criticism. Mr. Prawer is unusually sensitive 
to literature and the student cannot but come away from the reading of his 
book with a mind richer in poetic experience. Yet Mr. Prawer is no purist, 
and no fanatic for the text and nothing but the text and, when they are 
relevant, he has given biographical and topical details about the poet and the 
poem he is discussing. For with Mr. T. S. Eliot he knows that we only get 
half the meaning of a poem unless we take into account ‘the literary climate of 
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the time and of the society which conditioned it’. To understand all that 
‘Freude’ means in ‘der Ziircher Sce’ we have to know what the word ‘joy’ 
meant for the eighteenth century in general and that, following Shaftesbury, 
it was for the poet synonymous with creative power. And this same poem 
would be further illuminated by a reference to the friendship cult of the time. 
Perhaps the fault lies with Mr. Prawer’s ‘Select Bibliography’ being a little too 
‘select’. But in a second addition he might like to add references to F. Schultz; 
‘Die Géttin Freude’, in Jb. d. fr. dt. Hochstifts, 1926, and to W. Rasch, Freund- 
schaftskult und Freundschaftsdichtung im dt. Schriftium des 18. Jhdts. 1938. 


(L. A. WILLouGHBY) 


Deutschland und die Deutschen. By C. Baier. London: Methuen. 1952. 


O,. 


177 pp. 7s. 6d. 


This book fills a gap badly felt by teachers and students alike. It provides that 
background of ‘Realienkunde’ which goes with the teaching of German 
language and literature at the Advanced Level at schools and at the University. 
Dr. Baier deals in an attractive manner with a variety of subjects ranging from 
public and family life to geography, economics, education, etc. A book of this 
kind cannot possibly include all aspects of life, but the inclusion of a short 
account of German history, especially of the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies, would have been welcome. The book is written in lucid German, with 
ample footnotes, and makes pleasant as well as informative reading. 


(MARIANNE Pick) 


von Essen et alia: Sprechmelodie als Ausdrucksgestaitung. Hamburger 
Phonetische Beitrage. Phonetisches Laboratorium der Universitat 
Hamburg. 1952. 56 pp. DM 8.50. 

The four papers collected here investigate intonation as it expresses personality 
and aim to provide a scientific basis for the further development of ‘Schal- 
analyse . 

Prof. Heinitz briefly expounds the theory; speech as vocal gesture is closely 
integrated with bodily gesture. In speech rhythm the two basic intonation 
types: convex (falling pitch, used for simple statements) and concave (rising 
‘spannungsaufladende Fragebewegung’) are associated with ‘Hebungen und 
Senkungen’, soung-groups corresponding to ‘Kérperschliessungs — bzw- 
6ffnungsgeste’. A poet distinctively incorporates these gestural complexes 
into his written work, so that a sensitive interpreter may reconstitute them 
with considerable certainty. 

Prof. von Essen describes experiments concerning the possible use of the 
reconstructed intonation of a poem in textual criticism. Comparison of 
‘motifs’ (i.e. configurations of the mean pitches of stressed syllables in a metric 
line) found in the recorded readings of several poems by six educated Ham- 
burg speakers showed considerable correspondence, indicating that a written 
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text imposes its intonation upon the reader. Beyond this Prof. von Essen 
remains sceptical. Readings of his own poems revealed some divergence trom 
his intended intonation. Moreover, he argues, an overall melodic pattern 
could be deduced only for a longer work, and none tested (even M.H.G. 
Epics!) showed sufficient uniformity to permit decisions in specific cases. 

Dr. Wangler attempts to evaluate intonation as a tool of Characterology, 
comparing the motifs found in recorded readings by five normal and three 
psychically abnormal subjects. 

P. Martens contributes an account and some evaluation of Joshua Steele’s 
Melody and Measure of Speech of 1775, the earliest known modern treatment 
of intonation. 

The final impression left by these studies is that such advanced speculations 
must rest on a slender foundation of doubtful assumptions pending that accur- 
ate and detailed investigation of the basic patterns of normal German inton- 
ation, with its regional variations, which we still await. 


(J. L. M. Trim) 


Refugees ef Revolution, The German Forty-Eighters in America. By Carl 


Wittke. Pennsylvania University Press (London: Geoftrey Cumber- 
lege). 1952. 384 pp. 48s. 
This book by the Dean of Western Reserve University’s Graduate School 
should be read in conjunction with the essays by various hands published, 
under the editorship of A. E. Zucker, in 1950 under the title The Forty- 
Eighters and reviewed in a previous number (vol. IV, no. 3) of this journal. 
Both describe the fortunes and misfortunes of those Germans who settled in 
America in consequence of the failure of the German Revolution. Zucker’s 
book is more selective and concerned rather with the discussion of certain 
important aspects and individuals, particularly Carl Schurz (to whom a section 
is devoted). Wittke’s work is more comprehensive. It mentions more organ- 
izations and people, but more cursorily, and it is for this reason perhaps less 
helptul about particular problems. The two books are, in fact, complementary. 
Wittke’s book begins with a useful summary of the German Revolution and 
also of the affairs of the pre-1848 immigrants. After analysing the response of 
Germans already in America to the events of 1848-1 849, he proceeds to 
describe almost every aspect of their life. His material is drawn from a mass 
of sources, as the meticulous bibliographies after each chapter testify. This is 
a work of careful and painstaking scholarship, written in an easy and attractive 
style and, it must be added, with a sense of humour. As a record of authentic 
facts it is likely to remain a standard work of reference. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that on “Bismarck and German Unity’, which shows 
how the majority of the Forty-Eighters in America — Hecker and Heinzen 
were noteworthy exceptions — welcomed Bismarck as the man who forged 
German unity and were often willing to turn a blind eye to some of the 
internal features of his regime. 

(R. Hinton THOMAS) 
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Tieck: Der blonde Eckbert: and Brentano: Geschichte vom braven Kasperl und 


Der 


dem schénen Annerl. Edited with Introduction and Annotations by 
Margaret E. Atkinson. (Blackwell’s German Texts.) Oxford: Black- 
well. 1952. xliii and 72 pp. 

Miss Atkinson provides readers in this country with a critical text of two 
important Romantic Marchen, otherwise available only in an American edition 
for schools (Tieck) or in German plain texts (Brentano). Her succinct intro- 
duction combines a command of previous knowledge with a new and deeper 
insight. Summaries of the genesis of each work, and of its position in literary 
history, support a sensitive interpretation revealing the qualities by which it 
lives. Particularly successful are the elucidation of the ambivalence of the 
Marchen world, and the analysis of repetitive patterns and of language as 
determinants of content. In Eckbert, the contrasting modes of Einsamkeit, 
symbolized in village, mountains, forest, town and castle, receive less than 
their due; and in both studies the parallel with music (pp. xviii-xix, xlii-xliii) 
is unsatisfying unless ‘music’ is defined, and we are told whether its use here is 
metaphorical, or implies some quality distinct from literature itself. Volks- 
marchen von Peter Leberecht (p. x et al.) should read Volksmahrchen, if diplomatic 
reproduction of titles (cf. p.65: Sdmmtliche Werke) is adopted; and there seems 
no proof that Tieck began to write Eckbert before 1796 (p. xx). But these are 
slight complaints against interpretation which so happily belies its author’s 
self-effacing remark, ‘the alchemy by which the heterogeneous components 


are welded into a unified artistic whole, defies analysis’. 
(Brian A. Row Ley) 


unheimliche Vorgang (The Uncanny Event). By Albert Talhoff. Zurich: 
Eugen Rentsch. 1952. 


This novel, which will undoubtedly create a sensation, is by the well-known 
Swiss author Albert Talhoff. The theme is based in the discovery that 75 out 
of 100 soldiers do not shoot in a battle. Since the end of the last world war, 
psychologists of the Combat Forces of the U.S.A. have been engaged in 
research into this phenomenon, and one army psychologist, Col. S. L. A. 
Marshall, has written a book in which he comes to the conclusion that it is 
neither fear nor cowardice which inhibits 75 out of every 100 from shooting at 
a given moment, but that the origin of this inhibition lies far deeper. It does 
not arise from the situation of the moment, but comes from the command- 
ment inborn in man: “Thou shalt not kill.’ 

Albert Talhoft’s novel is based on this book of Col. Marshall’s. The principal 
character is a general, a figure true to life. When the psychologist and the 
army chaplain tell him that 75 out of 100 soldiers do not shoot in a battle, he 
answers with scepticism and indignation and says “They ought to be shot.’ 
That is the only solution his ‘military soul’ can suggest when confronted with 


such ‘sabotage’. 
But as in Ernst Wiechert’s Vater there is — subconsciously —a humane 
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feeling in the general’s heart which this report has aroused, but which does not 
conform to his conception of a soldier's honour and bravery. This contra- 
diction preys on his mind and he ends in insanity. 

Meanwhile the army psychologist with the help of his staff of young 
students endeavours to find a way of eliminiating these ‘moral inhibitions’ or 
‘this last relationship of man to God’ by using perfected modern technique. 

The army chaplain returns to the front in order to give consolation to those 
dying soldiers, who feel ashamed of an inhibition they are unable to account 
for. 

The author is so impressed by this discovery that he thinks all nations should 
be brought to realize its importance. In a world apparently submerged in war- 
psychosis he points out the true values of life by intercalating a delicate little 
idyll, the love-story of a German soldier and a French girl. Thus he shows that 
in his opinion it is only through love that a deluded mankind can find 


redemption. 
(Marte HEYNEMANN) 


Storm and Stress. By H. B. Garland. Harrap. London. 1952. tos. 6d. 


Following his recent study of Schiller, Professor Garland has now turned his 
attention to the “Wirrwarr’ of the years preceding that writer’s emergence. 
The period known as the Sturm und Drang has received until recently but scant 
attention in this country. This is all the more surprising in view of the variety 
and profuseness of the literature which the period produced. Surprising too, 
in view of the first hectic phase in the importation of German literature into 
England which followed Mackenzie’s lecture in 1788. Beginning with a 
survey of the situation immediately preceding the ‘meteoric blaze’, with the 
poverty of indigenous literature and the reception of new influences from both 
France and England, Professor Garland goes on to study the importance of 
Goethe as the central pivot of the movement, and then the lesser writers who 
gathered about him, basked in his reflected glory, and—on occasion — 
indulged in a little friendly plagiarism. The accounts of Lenz, Wagner, 
Klinger, and Leisewitz show once more the author's own judicious com- 
bination of literary criticism and biographical detail. But there is still much to 
be said about this movement which, “being extreme in all things, quickly over- 
reached and overstrained itself, losing conviction even with its originators’. 
The brief survey of the influence exerted by Shakespeare and Rousseau, and 
a host of others grouped together under the heading ‘Foreign Aid’ [sic], is not 
appreciably longer than the account of Herder’s far less important collection of 
essays Von deutscher Art und Kunst. There remains a great deal more to be said 
on the subject of the relation of the Sturm und Drang movement to the rest 
of Europe and perhaps Professor Pascal will say it in his larger work with the 
same title just announced by the Manchester University Press. As a prelimin- 
ary statement of fact the present study is a most welcome one. It is to be 
regretted that Professor Garland allowed his bibliography to be “crowded out’. 


(WALTER Moss) 
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Holderlin. By L. S. Salzberger. Studies in modern European Literature and 


The 


Thought. ed. by Erich Heller. Bowes & Bowes. 6s. 


To provide a summary of Hdlderlin’s life and work in some fifty pages of text 

—and this for general readers who cannot be assumed to have any knowledge 
of either — is no easy task; for Hélderlin’s achievement can be understood only 
in terms of development, a development that is all the more extraordinary 
because it was compressed into a few crucial years. 

Miss Salzberger has not only succeeded in providing such a summary, but 
she has found it possible to sketch in the religious, cultural and political back- 
ground, to introduce interesting Comparisons with other poets, and to raise 
many general problems which one would like to see treated at greater length. 
Perhaps the most important of these problems is that of the relationship be- 
tween poctry and prophecy: for the conception of the poet as prophet or seer is 
one whose validity is by no means unquestionable. Its relevance to Hélderlin’s 
work is too obvious to be stressed; and it can only be touched upon here, as it 
is only touched upon in the present study of the poet. Another of these con- 
troversial points occurs where Miss Salzberger remarks that Hdlderlin “was not 
a man of powerful intellect’. This statement calls for a good deal of qualifica- 
tion, if not for a distinction between two different functions of the intellect, 
that of synthesis and that of analysis; as Miss Salzberger herself so convincingly 
demonstrates, it is one of the characteristics of Hélderlin’s poetry — perhaps 
of al major poetry — that it can = those elements of experience which 


(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Year's Work in Modern Studies. By a Number of Scholars edited for the 
Modern Humanities Research Association by C. S. Aston. Vol. XI. 
1940-1949. Cambridge University Press, 1951. 40s. net. 

Half a loaf is proverbially better than no bread and the modern language 
scholar will be grateful for this indispensable aid to his studies even though 
the gap since The Year’s Work last appeared (1939) is only partially filled. An 
almost entirely new team of compilers has been recruited to replace those 
who have fallen by the wayside, young and robust scholars who, by devoting 
themselves selflessly to this arduous work of supererogation, have deserved 
well of their fellows. The present reviewer is competent to deal only with the 
German sections of this vast bibliography (comprising 486 pp.) and even with 
those only partially. He turned at once to the Goethe ‘literature’ — restricted 
to the bi-centenary year 1949 — and could discover no omissions. (Since The 
Year’s Work went to press, the Bibliography on Goethe in England, 1909-1949 
has duly appeared as PEGS XIX). 

It would be dangerous to generalize from an all too rapid survey of the 
German material alone, but there is some evidence of a change in the trend of 
the research undertaken since the war. There is discernable a tendency to treat 
national literatures as part of our common European heritage: E. R. Curtius’s 
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nd monumental Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter (1948) is a case in 
| point. W. Schwarz’s article in MLR on ‘the Theory of Translation in six- 
| teenth century Germany throws light on the literary values of the sixteenth 
xt | : : %. 
) century as a whole. Professor E. M. Butler’s various books on the Magus 
; . : -% : - ; = 
a theme brings the Faust legend within the wider perspective of universal 
me myth. Fritz Strich, the doyen of ‘Barock’ scholars, has emphasized the Euro- 
_ pean nature of this movement for the seventeenth century (in Deutsche 
Literatur in Grundziigen, 1946). Goethe is seen more and more as a represent- 
ut) . “ae 
k ative European, and Ernst Beutler’s edition in the Artemis Verlag deals for 


the first time with the whole Goethe: the man, the poet and the natural 


ise? , ier “a? 
‘h. philosopher, by printing his letters, conversations and diaries as an integral 
ie part of his work. Ronald Peacock with his The Poet and the Theatre (1946) 
“ee assigns to the German drama its proper place (a subordinate one, it would seem) 
o in European drama as a whole, in healthy reaction to the claims of German 
i critics who tend to view it as the major contribution of Germany to the liter- 
mn ature of the nineteenth century. Benno von Wiese's Die deutsche Tragédie von 
— Lessing bis Hebbel (1948) by stressing the “Deutschtum’ of Kleist and Hebbel 
a. unwittingly relegates them to a parochial level. 
Of nineteenth- and twentieth-century single authors Gotthelf, Raabe and 
1. particularly Stifter have come into their own, the last probably because the 
on | kritisch-historische Ausgabe of his works by Horcicka and Sauer (1901ff.) has 
ch | made him readily accessible. Another Austrian, von Hofmannsthal, is being 
| recognized more and more as the successor of Goethe in aesthetic matters. 

| : Kafka’s popularity is no doubt due in part to the present vogue of “existential- 
IR) . , > “11 as : ; 

ist Anxiety’. Rilke and Thomas Mann, however, still dominate the literary 

scene and both have assumed European, nay universal, stature. But German 
= criticism of the latter, that of H. E. Holthusen for example (Die Welt ohne 


, | Transzendenz, 1946) is rarely free from political or religious bias. It is signifi- 





re cant of the change of values that of the eleven authors surveyed by Albert 
Soergel in his Dichter aus Deutschem Volkstum (1934) only one, Hans Carossa, 

ge has as many as four entries to his name in the Index of The Year's Work. 

xh = 

ion | (L. A. WiLLoucusy) 

se | 

i‘ | Der letzte Rittmeister. By Werner Bergengriin. Verlag Die Arche. Ziirich. 

he | Das Geheimnis verbleibt. By Werner Bergengriin. Die Arche. Ziirich. 

th These two books were Bergengriin’s present to his readers on his sixtieth 

ed | birthday. ‘The last Captain of Horse’ is dedicated to the memory of his two 

he young brothers killed in the first World War. The ‘Captain’ is a gentleman 

9 \ who after serving under the Czar retires to the Tessino to live and there 
recounts the story of his life to his friend, Bergengriin. He possesses the rare 

he | gift of summing up his outward experiences and misfortunes in twenty-four 

of | short stories and presenting them as an enrichment of his inner life. 

at Bergengriin pays homage in this book to the world of ‘the real gentleman’ 

ss as well as to the world of ‘horses’ —the days of both being numbered. A 
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‘Captain of Horse’ must not only be a dashing cavalry officer, a real cavalier; 
there must also be something foolhardy and fantastic about him, something 
of the lovable folly of his ancestor Don Quixote. He knows that he is an 
anachronism, and this knowledge provides him with the ironic twist with 
which he smiles back at himself from the calm and serenity of old age. 

It is one of Bergengriin’s most personal books, and in it he leads the reader 
into the world of his childhood, the half German, half Russian provinces of 
the Baltic where — as Reinhold Schneider said in his birthday tribute on the 
German wireless — every citizen is an aristocrat. 

In Das Geheimnis verbleibt Bergengriin allows us a glimpse into his work- 
shop. “The Unwritten Story’ shows us how an impressive ‘Novelle’ should 
be written and where the author should look for his theme. In a number of 
these sketches we are presented with some unforgettable childish memories: 
a Christmas visit to an old nanny, of a wish — never fulfilled — to possess a 
puppet-show of his own. Or he tells of an author’s great responsibility 
towards his readers. Among the thoughts and aphorisms of the “Occasional 
Notes’ is an appreciation of the short story (Novelle) as something greater 
than the long novel. 

Throughout these autobiographical sketches we recognize that Bergengriin 
is of those who say ‘Yes’ to life and who are willing to accept the world as it 
is. He knows that, in spite of all the recent upheavals and sufferings, man 
must revere ‘the wholeness of the world which God has created’: 


Nimm die Welt willfahrig hin 
und mit hellem Mut. 

Weil ja Liebe sie entwarf 

bis zum armsten Keim — 

nichts ist, was dich schrecken darf 
und du bist daheim. 


An epilogue by Ida F, Gérres sums up Bergengriin’s work with feeling and 
understanding. 
( Marit HeyNEMANN) 


deutsche Tragédie von Lessing bis Hebbel. By Benno von Wiese. Hamburg: 
Hoffmann und Campe. 2nd (revised) ed., 1952. 720 pp. DM. 30. 


The need for a second edition after barely four years proves that Professor 
von Wiese’s massive book has scored a well-merited success, despite the 
silence of his professional colleagues in Germany which he notes with regret. 
The two volumes of the 1948 edition have now been merged into one big 
volume of larger format. The text as well as the critical apparatus have been 
fairly extensively revised, and an Index (which was previously lacking) has 
been provided. There are welcome improvements in the outward appearance 
of the book, such as whiter and smoother paper, more legible type (especi- 
ally in the Notes), and a more pleasing cover design. 

The author does not attempt to distil the essence of tragedy into any precise 
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er; and comprehensive definition; instead, he enumerates in his introduction some 
ng of the familiar antinomies which force themselves upon our attention when 
an we contemplate a tragic situation: freedom and necessity, suffering and conso- 
ith )} lation, man’s self-assertion and annihilation. His study of German tragedy falls 
: into two main parts (corresponding to the two volumes of the earlier edition). 
ler The first — Tragedy and Theodicy — which deals with Lessing, Goethe and 
of j Schiller, examines the poets’ endeavour to resolve the tragic discord in the 
he harmony of a divinely instituted world order; the second — Tragedy and 
| Nihilism — which ranges from Schiller to Hebbel, shows the dramatist, 
-k- metaphysically speaking, vis-a-vis du rien, in a chaotic world without God. 
ld | It is interesting to observe how this arrangement of the material, no less than 
of | the treatment which it receives at Professor von Wiese’s hands, serves to 
cs: emphasize the pivotal importance of Schiller in the history of German tragic 
sal drama: anyone who affects to regard Schiller as a sort of skeleton in the 
ity | German literary cupboard may here find food for second thoughts. 
ial To write with sober detachment on a subject that lies so close to the heart 
ert of the mystery of man’s existence is difficult, and perhaps not even desirable. 


| Tragedy spells exaltation; it is ‘an elixir, not a remedy’ (Macneile Dixon); to 
in | convey something of its quality, the critic must yield to its mood, fitting his 
it 4 style to the elevation of his theme. The trouble is that when argument thus 
an becomes suffused with emotion, it will command assent only in so far as the 
reader shares the author’s feelings. Some of Professor von Wiese’s comments 
| on the ‘tragedy of nihilism’ are a case in point. When he asserts (as he does 
over and over again) that such writers as Grabbe and Biichner, in hurling 
accusations at an absentee God whose very existence they question, are yet 
somehow witnessing to a faith which they profess to reject, and, by a strange 
inversion, creating the ‘negative myth’ of an emergent Deity, one does not 
for a moment doubt the sincerity of his conviction; his argument, however, 
appears self-contradictory (to say nothing of the philosophical difficulties 
id that bedevil the idea of a God who never is but always will be), and a logical- 
minded reader might feel tempted to object that even in matters of faith you 

N) cannot eat your cake and have it. 





(W. Wire) 


* Johannes von Tepl: Der Ackermann aus Bohmen. Edited by M. O’C. Walshe. 
London: Duckworth. 1951. 8s. 6d. 


— 
mt 


“ Zur Interpretation des “Ackermann aus Bohmen’. By Renée Brand. Basle: 
" Benno Schwabe. No date. 3 Sw. Fr. 

eg | This new English edition of the Ackermann aus Boéhmen appears one year 
n | after that of Keith Spalding (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950). Both contain 
s introduction, text, notes and glossary, and their common purpose is to 
e introduce English students to the text and also to the controversy over its 


interpretation. The evident redundancy is the more regrettable since so many 
German texts have as yet no English edition. Any comparison, however, does 
eC credit to Mr. Walshe: if there is less in his edition, what there is, is better 
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sifted, and the presentation is so fresh and the style so natural that the whole 
is a pleasure to read. 

Not that this edition is at all definitive; both text and commentary are in 
places dubious. The text is based on that of Bernt and Burdach (1917), but 
the present editor gives full weight to the evidence of the Czech Tkadlec. 
However, the new critical edition of Hammerich and Jungbluth (Copen- 
hagen, 1951) supersedes him in this respect. The commentary is good; but 
echter in line 1 must mean ‘persecutor’, not ‘outlaw’, or else the parallelism of 
the three opening phrases is lost. The observation that both the Ploughman 
and God make mensche masculine but Death makes it neuter is illuminating 
(note to XX, 16). 

Mr. Walshe’s interpretation of the meaning of the whole work depends 
largely upon the slender monograph of Renée Brand. She first contrasts the 
positions of Burdach and Hiibner, then attempts to reinstate the Ackermann 
as a work of genius by ignoring the substance of the individual argu- 
ments put forward in it — an excessive attention to these is, she thinks, detri- 
mental to real appreciation — and by studying only the main cause and general 
development of the dispute. She shows convincingly that the subjective or 
‘Humanistic’ attacks of the Ploughman against the rock of Death's impersonal 
or ‘medieval’ citadel falter gradually; until at last the Ploughman requests 
help and advice from his former adversary. God gives judgment in favour of 
Death, who all along, Renée Brand believes, has represented the author’s own 
viewpoint. The problem embodied in the work is ‘modern’, the solution 
‘medieval’. 

(HuGH SACKER) 
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